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give those bright young eyes 
a chance to stay bright with 


GUTH |SSCHOOL| LIGHTING 


... sight-saving, low-brightness. No glare 














and gloom to haunt the classroom... no 
torturing eye-strain. Easier lessons, healthier, 


happier students and teachers. 


Fluorescent or incandescent—economical in 
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Write for details on Guth school lighting today. 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


EGGERS & HIGGINS 
architects 


SYSKA & HENNESSY 
mechanical engineers 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
general contractor 


MANCE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
plumbing contractor 


NEW YORK PLUMBERS SPECIALTIES CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
fixture manufacturer 


1957 “Office of the Year” 


e MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’s 
new Home Office in NEWARK, N. J., is the sixth 
building the company has occupied during its 113 
years. Out of its long experience came the con- 
trolling decision to combine beauty and dignity 


Vermont white marble accented by vertical lines 
of stainless steel. All 20 floors are air conditioned. 
Sounds are deadened by acoustical ceiling tile, 
and lighting is provided by recessed fluorescent 
fixtures. To meet changing needs, the steel and 


with operating efficiency and economy. The ex- 
terior of this 20-story, $12-million structure is 
of Alabama limestone and blue-green, glare- 
reducing glass framed in aluminum and stainless 


glass office partitions are movable. An assembly 
room accommodating 800 persons and a 500-seat 
dining room are special features. As are thousands 
of other fine buildings, this Award Winner is 


steel. The lobby features Pyrenees black and 


C94 
SLOAN 


FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO °« ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic—the better shower head for better bathing. 


equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVES. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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Gymnasium, Riverside School, Riverside, Iill., floor of First Grade Northern Hard Maple. 
Architects: Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Chicago. Photograph courtesy Hedrich-Blessing, Chicago. 
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—by all means 
for floors meant for feet! 


Physical education and athletic authorities all approve floors 

of Northern Hard Maple. Few of them will accord even reluctant 
acceptance to any other kind of floor. That’s a documented fact.* 
And the reasons voiced aren’t whims, but expert judgment 

that demands the respect of school building committees. 


Certainly, genuine MFMA-millmarked Northern Hard Maple, 
properly laid, costs a bit more than splintering woods or makeshift 
synthetics. But it’s enormously better—more enduring, more 
resilient, brighter, tighter, warmer, more pleasant to walk on, stand § 
on, run on, jump on, dance on and, if need be, to fall on! (iy ', ‘ed ous aes 
It’s backed by many thousands of dollars spent for research to MAPLE FLOORING 
improve manufacturing, uniformity of design and dimension and MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
proper kiln drying. MFMA educational work on waterproofing etic. 
and trouble-free installation methods is available in free booklets, 
pamphlets and technical research papers. See Sweet’s 13j-MA. 


*Ask for Coaches’ Survey Summary, available to all Architectural and School people. 


where wordless “‘welcome” softly glows ... you'll find’ the finest 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


that grows 
BEECH «an BIRCH 
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Basically campus styled in orientation, the 
octagonal cluster layout of the Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., high school permits well-defined zoning 
of academic areas. The school, a result of 
co-operative planning with the school of 
education of Central Michigan College, pos- 
sesses many unique instruction features, as 
Superintendent LeCronier attests (page 29). 
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A Teacher and pupils are comfortable in any weather . . . 
in every part of the room with this Nesbitt heating, ventilat- 
ing and natural cooling system. It combines the use of a 
Nesbitt Syncretizer unit ventilator in each classroom with 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation installed all along the window 
sill (see above). Radiant heat protects teacher and pupils 



































against excessive loss of body heat; while convected heat 
along the sill warms chilling . Three-way class- 
room payoff: outstanding comfort, operating economy, good 
appearance. Layout diagrams below help to show how the 
Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System provides pro- 
tected learning environment. 


A. the Nesbitt Series Hot Water Wind-o-line System. 
The Nesbitt Syncretizer unit ventilator, installed in each 
classroom on this system, requires only about 4 as much 
hot water as do conventional systems. As a result, smaller 
pumps and pipes are used. The only supply and return 
piping you need in a classroom wing (see above) is the 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line Radiation itself 


. 
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Quality Heating and 
Ventilating System 


. .. Within a sound, realistic budget! 


Nesbitt Systems are making possible 


savings of as much as 20% over con- 


ventional systems in typical schools 


all across the country. 


Some of the Recent Low Costs for Quality Heating and Ventilating Systems: 


IN NEW JERSEY $1.67 sq. ft. 
Pennsauken High School, 
Pennsauken, N. J. 


Architect: Faint & D’Anastasio 
Engineer: John Knecht 

Capacity: 1800 pupils 

Gross Area: 188,000 sq. ft. 

Total Contract: $2,844,659 
Heating and Ventilating: $314,986 


a es 


ss 68 cnet with the installed costs of 
some other systems, the Nesbitt Series Hot Water 
Wind-o-line System saves you as much as 20% on 
construction, equipment and installation costs. Each 
classroom has its own Nesbitt Syncretizer unit venti- 
lator for heating, ventilating and natural air cooling. 
And Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation extends along the 
sill to protect pupils seated near windows from cold 
walls and window downdraft. 


Send for the big book 
on the value of con- 
trolled ventilation, More 
Learning per School 
Dollar. 
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IN OHIO: §=— $1.91 _ sq. ft. 

Young Elementary School, 
Springfield Township, Ohio 

Architect: W. B. Huff & Assoc. 

Engineer: Paul Fleming 

Capacity: 300 pupils 

Gross Area: 22,000 sq. ft. 

Total Contract: $335,071 

Heating and Vertilating: $42,025 


1 ey tle me = — ar hegre ie MiB aE ii Stainidcsaleeek alae i a 


IN ILLINOIS $1.41 sq. ft. 
Creve Coeur Elementary School, 
Creve Coeur, Illinois 
Architect & Engineer: 
George Poppo Wearda 
Capacity: 256 pupils 
Gross Area: 11,800 sq. ft. 
Total Contract: $156,124 


Heating and geri s $16,664 — 


Seeman! htt tos AL ith Fi 


No other unit ventilator provides controlled heating, 
ventilating and natural cooling as effectively as the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer. When used in combination with 
Nesbitt Wind-o-line radiation, the result is health- 
ful, productive comfort—free of physical distraction 
—for every pupil in the room whether he sits near 
the window or at the other side of the room. Only 
the comfortable student can maintain maximum learn- 
ing efficiency. 


Venbilt 


THERMAL 
COMFORT 
ALL WAYS 


Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


Sold also by American Blower Corporation and 
American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


















































with the tools 
they'll use in industry 


ROCKWELL-BUILT 


DELTA 


POWER TOOLS 


SAFE, PRACTICAL and 
ECONOMICAL— DELTA IS THE 
WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF WOODWORKING 
AND METALWORKING 
POWER TOOLS 








Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Delta Power Tool Division 


408G N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


ROCKWELL” 





Your JOURNAL for Suly 


Summer is, traditionally, the time to read all the articles 
that you have set aside during the previous 12 months “to 
read when I get a chance during my vacation.” To the list 
that you have compiled, we would like to recommend several 
items from your JoURNAL for July, important items that we 
feel deserve a portion of your precious reading time. 

From the top of the selection: 

1. How can we professionalize teaching? From the stand- 
point of popular esteem, teaching has not reached the status 
that medicine, as one example, has. Since putting a fully 
qualified, professional teacher in every classroom can prob- 
ably do more than any other goal toward improving the 
education of our children, the professionalization of teach- 
ing can well be thought of as the great remaining goal of 
America’s schools. 

Dr. Fagan (page 9) offers a “blueprint” for achieving 
this vital goal, pinpointing what medicine did around the 
turn of the century to raise its status and, from this knowl- 
edge, outlining five steps that must be realized. His is a 
well-written article on a compelling subject. 

2. An overwhelming number of schools across the country 
are reporting what they are doing to deepen their science and 
mathematics programs. To aid these schools and all others 
who are now scrutinizing this area of the curriculum, a jury 
of educators and a scientist has pooled ideas to produce a 
comprehensive inventory of basic suggestions on how to 
improve science and mathematics instruction. 

We are very happy to print the first part of these sug- 
gestions (page 14)—those of special interest to larger 
schools. Your August JouRNAL will consider how smaller 
schools — those with limited staff and _ facilities — can 
achieve this enrichment of technical subjects. 

While your schools may now be using many of the rec- 
ommendations, you may find that others could help to 
sharpen your program. We hope, however, that you will re- 
view all the suggestions! 

Other papers of note: (1) five guides toward successfully 
selecting a superintendent (page 17) may help you with 
probably the most important of the board member’s tasks; 
(2) understanding how contract law affects school operation 
(page 22) will save the administrator from embarrassing, 
if not costly, situations; (3) the third article in a series of 
eight chapters on how to save money on school building 
(page 26) has clues on why the right architect can save 
you money. 

This is, as usual, only a random selection. We hope you'll 
page through your JOURNAL for July and read what interests 
you most during the summer months. 

Have a thoroughly delightful vacation! 


The Editor 
| set 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. In the United States, Possessions, and Canada, $4.00 a year, 
payable in advance. Two-year subscriptions will be accepted at $6.00. In all 
foreign countries, $5.00, two years at $8.00. Single copies, 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE. Notice of discontinuance of subscription must reach the 
Publication Office in Milwaukee at least 15 days before expiration date. 


CHANGE OF ADPRESS. When you have a change of address kindly report it 
to us at once. Send us your old as well as your new address and be sure the 
Postmaster is notified. Postal regulations restrict forwarded service on magazines 
to two issues only. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL. Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school ad- 
ministration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited 
and will be paid for upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to 
Milwaukee direct and should be accompanied by return postage if unsuitable. 
The contents of this issue are listed in the “Education Index.” 
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Stofford Intermediate School, Stafford, Kansas 
Architects: Hibbs, Robinson and Petit, Wichita, Kansas 


Claridge chalkboard 


and Cork Bulletins... 


Quality . . . Permanency at low cost 


CLarincE has made great strides in modernizing 
and improving chalkboard and bulletin 
boards to keep pace with the demands 
of present day education. Over 35 years 
experience enables us to approach the 
problem on a know-how basis. Our one 
ultimate purpose: the finest chalkboards 
and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Thousands 
of schools the world over, 

1. and many leading architects 

~» Se CLARIDGE as their 

. standard of quality. 


If you’ve a chalkboard 

or bulletin board PROBLEM 

. . « for new building or 

replacement or remodeling . . . 
send for Catalog 75 

It contains a vast amount of 

information which can help 

you solve your problem. 
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BOARDS 

ALU MINUM BULLETIN 
EXT RUDED 


CLARIDGE SWING LEAF DISPLAY BOARDS 15 
Claridge prooucts “5.8 


and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


. 


() Please send catalog 


() Send sampies or additional Name. 
data on items circled below: 
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CHAIR DESK 
COMBINATION 
STUDY TOP UNIT 


MOST MODERN CLASSROOMS 
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SINGLE PEDESTAL 
TEACHER’S DESK 





LECTURE DESK 
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% Large contoured seats and backs of 


Write today for neu 
finest northern hardwood veneers. 


full-color catalogue 
% All writing surfaces laminated with 
beautiful NEMA-approved plastic. 


% Frames formed from high strength 
steel tubing, resistance welded into 
one solid structural unit. 

x Swaged legs provide graceful styling 
and give added strength and rigidity. 


Lf F P. 0. Box 5477 
; a Ketab Ory } North eee 7, Alabama 
| 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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a Profession 


EDWARD R. FAGAN 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of the State of New York, Albany 


Professional status for teachers con- 
tinues to be a shining goal for Ameri- 
can educators. Enviously such educators 
look to the high professional status of 
doctors and sometimes wonder how the 
doctor, regarded pretty much as a 
“quack”' at the turn of the century, 
achieved his current high community 
status. 

Explanations for the increase in the 
status of the doctors seem apparent in 
Abraham Flexner’s report on medical 
education’ published some 32 years ago. 
The import of Flexner’s findings led 
to major revisions in the selection, staff- 
ing and training programs of many 
premedical and medical schools. Flex- 
ner’s research methodology consisted of 
comparative study of medical school 
programs in America and Europe, par- 
ticularly the programs of France, Ger- 
many, and England. The bases for eval- 
uating these programs were statements 
by respective medical school graduates, 
comparisons of course content, and com- 
parisons of clinical procedures in in- 
ternship. Two recurring themes in the 
Flexner report are that a “broad gen- 


1Lawrence Bloomgarden, “Who Shall Be Our Doc- 
tors?’? Commentary, June, 1957, p. 1. 

2Abraham Flexner, Medical Education (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925). 
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eral education” should underlie all pro- 
fessional education and that practical 
application of course content is manda- 
tory for effective professional education. 

Both general education and its con- 
sequent practical application are fused, 
according to the Flexner report, to 
produce a professionally trained doc- 
tor. In teacher education, on the other 
hand, these two necessary ingredients 
(general education and practical appli- 
cation) seem to be poles apart. Pertinent 
statements which identified the recog- 
nition of these opposed viewpoints were 
made by New York State’s Commis- 
sioner of Education, James E. Allen, 
Jr., as follows: 

Knowledge of subject matter is of primary 
importance . . . deep understanding of subject 
matter carries with it the ability to teach. 

At the other extreme . . . substantial pro- 
fessional preparation is necessary for every 
teacher before he should be permitted to in- 
struct youth in the public schools.® 

Now since these opposed viewpoints 
also characterized medical education 
from about 1850 to World War I, 
Flexner’s thinking and research which 
helped to draw the opposed ideas to- 


3James E. Allen, Jr., “The Education of a Teacher,” 
Address made to the students and faculty of Colgate 
University, April 7, 1957, p. 4. 
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gether to produce a more professional 
doctor, seem to offer guideposts for 
professionalizing teacher education. This 
report, therefore, attempts first to in- 
dicate Flexner’s statements about the 
role of general education as the founda- 
tion for professional education. It will 
then consider Flexner’s findings relative 
to the staffing of professional institu- 
tions. Finally, it will suggest procedures 
inferred from Flexner’s research which 
may be used to improve professional 
standards in teacher education. 


1. General Education and 
Professionalization 


Commenting upon the important role 
of elementary and secondary education 
in the preparation of doctors Flexner 
writes: 


Sense perception, experiment, and inference 
have an important and increasing part to play 
in general education . . . and from its very 
start in kindergarten or the elementary school; 
they play an even larger role in the training 
of those who incline to scientific studies. Their 
general importance to the individual and to 
society gives them a place in the education 
of all children; their special importance to 
those who expect to make a career in science 
warrants increasing emphasis as the student 
passes through the secondary period.* 

While many elementary schools have 
since 1925 (the time of the report) 
adapted their programs to the general- 
ized philosophy which Flexner recom- 
mended, the teacher-training implica- 
tions of his recommendations are as 
pertinent today as they were in 1925 
and are contained in the following 
statement: 

. . but the spirit of instruction and the 
content of the textbooks are still generally 
excessively formal and abstract. Though the 
curriculum has been enriched, it is still the 
exceptional school in which the child actually 
leads a normal wholesome life — his interests 
awakened, his enthusiasm kindled, his power 


of intellectual application challenged and 
disciplined.5 


*Flexner, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
5Flexner, op. cit., p. 61. 





The teacher training problem posed 
by Flexner seems to be this: What 
courses, experiences, and procedures will 
get teachers to correct this “formal” 
and “abstract” methodology and _ pro- 
mote Flexner’s “spirit of instruction’? 
One solution to the problem is already 
suggested by the extreme academician 
viewpoint — “deep understanding of 
subject matter carries with it the abil- 
ity to teach.” 

But Flexner seems to hold that such 
a solution is untenable and was one of 
the debilitating factors of medical edu- 
cation. Describing the impact of sec- 
ondary education patterns for future 
doctors, he writes: 


Medical education cannot be described or 
discussed apart from general education 
elementary and secondary education should, of 
course. be conceived from the standpoint of 
the pupil as a human being, not as a future 
doctor, artist, or engineer.® 


Flexner’s suggestion is well taken in 
the light of recent exhortations that 
more and more “bright” students be 
given early specialization in such areas 
as science and mathematics. One of 
the fallacious assumptions of this early 
specialization, Flexner thinks, is the 
failure of educators to distinguish be- 
tween the acquisition of specialized, 
abstract facts and their applications. 
Commenting upon this he notes: 

Fortunately, education is something different 
from the acquisition of information and the 
control of mechanism. . . . Knowledge is nec- 
essary inasmuch as scientific method does not 
operate in a vacuum. A selection must, there- 
fore, be made, and unless the teacher is per- 
verse, it will be made with general, though by 
no means uniform, reference to objects of pro- 
fessional training.’ 


2. The Professional Staff 


Flexner’s use of the word “teacher” 
brings us to the second common area 
of medical and teacher education 
constitutents of the professional training 
staff. Throughout his report, Flexner 
recommends diversity of faculty back- 
ground and practical application of 
whatever is being taught. Relative to 
faculty backgrou.ds he notes: 


In theory the search for university professors 
is objectively made; yet . . . the scale tilts in 
favor of the institution’s own graduates, partly 
because institutional loyalty is in America 
absurdly strong. ... Thus . . . it sometimes 
happens . that a college graduate will study 

. . in his own university, become an in- 
structor and rise to a professorship practically 
without having left his Alma Mater.® 


One effect of this inbreeding seems 
to lead to the second theme of Flexner’s 
report: “The necessity for application 
of whatever is being taught.” In teacher 
training, for example, it is sometimes 
possible for a “fair-haired” boy to run 
through five years of the curriculum, 


*Ibid., p. 59%. 
Flexner, op. cit., p. 13. 
*/bid., p. 46. 
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to complete his doctorate with very 
little if any practical experience in pub- 
lic school teaching problems, then to 
turn around and begin instructing pro- 
spective teachers on the problems of 
secondary school teaching. And it was 
the theoretical approach to medicine 
combined with severely limited empiri- 
cism in medical education which led 
Flexner to describe premedical schools 
of the early 1800’s as follows: 

Loose and shifting bands of practicing phy- 
sicians calling themselves a faculty tried to 
impart, chiefly by lecture, to heterogeneous 
uneducated groups of students the empirical 


knowledge — sound and unsound — which 
they themselves possessed.® 


It is not surprising either that some 
of the products of such an education 
advertised their skills as a certain Dr. 
J. Teller did in The Albany Knicker- 
bocker of June 28, 1867. Dr. Teller, 
in addition to advertising his “Old 
Established Hospital” also proclaimed 
that he was one of the world’s greatest 
doctors, and that he had a book for 
sale at 25 cents, containing “hundreds 
of secrets never before published on 
how to choose a wife or husband.” 

The atypical end products of medical 
education represented by men like Dr. 
Teller did not substantially change 
until as Flexner notes: 

The proprietary medical school, long sus- 
pended in mid-air, an affair of lectures and 
examinations began more or less doubtfully to 
settle about a hospital. 


This fusion of the courses and the 
clinic allowed planned organization of 
experience which made sense to the 
students and to the faculty. In teacher- 
training this is comparable to the “in- 
ternship” program and student-teacher 
experiences which are the culminating 
part of teacher preparation. 

Growing along with the American 
ethos of mass production and quantity 
thinking, both medical education and 
teacher education became concerned 
with the credit syndrome. The credit 
syndrome may be defined as the belief 
that the heaping accumulation of quan- 
tity invariably leads to quality. While 
the increase of knowledge seems a desir- 
able goal for bettering any profession, 
it does not follow that such knowledge 
can be parceled out in credits. A neces- 
sary stabilizer to the pyramiding of 
credits, according to Flexner, is the 
provision of experiences which allow a 
student actively “to observe, to reflect, 
and to try”’* the materials he has 
learned. In this statement Flexner again 
implies that student learning experi- 
ences are a function of effective teach- 
ing and by implication effective teacher 


*Flexner, op. cit., p. 41. 

“Quoted by Charles Mooney, “Only Yesterday,” 
The Knickerbocker News, (Albany, New York], June 
29, 1957, p. 13. 

"Flexner, op. cit., p. 41. 

“Flexner, op. cit., p. 177. 


preparation. Elaborating on this Flex- 
ner adds: 

. . . Effective learning is not .. . mainly a 
question of the particular method employed 
by the teacher; it is far more a question of the 
attitude and activity of the student. Strictly 
speaking, men are self taught. Teachers may 
indeed stimulate, guide, inspire, but students 
learn more than they are taught.’ 

Flexner seems to recommend an ac- 
tivity curriculum where the student 
assumes major responsibility for his 
learning. Thirty-one years later (1956) 
college English teachers made the same 
recommendation at a conference in New 
York City, hoping that the student as- 
sumption of responsibility would help 
solve problems brought about by the 
predicted exceptionally large classes.’ 

All of the material on professional 
staffing up to this point seems to sup- 
port the fact that effective professional 
education is based on staff members 
who have a good general background, 
who allow students to develop their own 
learning experiences, and who practice 
what they preach, e.g., that they do not 
use didactic lectures to extol the vir- 
tues of student classroom participation. 


3. Implications of Medical 
Professionalization for Teacher 
Professionalization 

The medical profession is currently 
suffering from a shortage of doctors 
allegedly brought about by the Associa- 
tion Council in Medical Education’s 
1933 recommendation that the number 
of doctors graduated annually should 
be “drastically curtailed.”’® The recom- 
mendation was evidentally carried out 
and is still in force because, as recently 
as 1955, the AMA insisted ‘needs for 
additional facilities for the education 
of physicians are exceedingly difficult 
to determine,’ and while proposing 
“constant study and analysis,’ the 
AMA questioned whether such needs 
could ever be accurately predicted.'® 

The moral suggested from the his- 
torical excerpt on medical profession- 
alization listed above seems to be this: 
The time to implement the blueprint 
for a profession is during the period 
of shortage when qualified people are 
in highest demand. However, the writer 
does not wish to suggest that teacher- 
training institutions use the planned 
shortage technique of the AMA in or- 
der to achieve this professionalization. 
Rather, let us suggest that the current 
141,300 unqualified teachers'’ be re- 
placed by qualified graduates of teacher- 
training institutions. Theoretically, this 

87bid., p. 183. 

ME. R. Fagan, “‘Unprecedentedly Large Classes 
Exploratory Solutions,’ College, Composition and Com- 
munication, 7:167-169, Oct., 1956 

Bloomgarden, op. cit., p. 2. 

18] bid. 

"U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Annual Report 1956 (Washington, D. C.: U. S 
Government Printing Office), p. 194 
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replacement should be relatively easy 
since schools employing teachers on 
temporary certification have only to 
report that the conditions for granting 
the temporary certificate to unqualified 
teachers have not been met, and the 
certificate could then be withdrawn or 
the school could be refused state aid. 

Actually, though, many unqualified 
teachers are given a sort of sub rosa 
tenure. Under this sub rosa tenure sys- 
tem, the teacher crawls along toward 
meeting the professional standards set 
for her position, and consequently, the 
salary paid to this person can be well 
below that set for qualified teaching 
candidates —- an economy measure 
which allegedly has been used by a few 
administrators. Regardless of whether 
or not these unqualified people are ex- 
cellent in the classroom, the fact that 
a certification system has been estab- 
lished seems to demand that the system 
be enforced or the whole certification 
process be dropped. When a state like 
New York (rated high in the country 
in education in many ways) has almost 
one fifth of the 14,559 teachers certi- 
fied in 1951-52 operating under tempor- 
ary certificates‘* and when nationally, 
40.9 per cent of all grade school teachers 
have no college degrees'” (part of most 
certification requiremerts) it seems time 
to do some serious pruning of the pro- 
bationary teachers. 


A Five-Point Program 


Using some of the lessons learned 
from the foregoing material, at least 
five steps would seem advisable to bring 
teaching to a higher level of profes- 
sionalization. These five steps are as 
follows: 

1. In-service training for unqualified 
personnel 

2. Drafting and implementing a Pro- 
fessional Practices Act 

3. Using the probationary period to 
eliminate unqualified teachers 

4. Evaluating the professional courses 
of teacher training institutions. 

5. Increasing the number of males in 
the profession 


In-Service Training 


The numerous methods of carrying 
on an in-service training program, e.g., 
inviting “experts” to adress the group, 
having the state provide consultants, 
having the colleges offer extension 
courses at the school —all these and 
more are well known to school admin- 
istrators. The point to be made is that 
as yet surprisingly few schools have 
made use of this effective way of im- 
proving their otherwise unqualified 

University of the State of New York, Forty-Ninth 
Annual Report of The Education Department (Albany, 
N. Y.: State Education Department, 1955), p. 53. 

%C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill, Public Edu- 


cation Under Criticism (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1954), p. 39. 
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people.*” While there may have been 
strong reasons why unqualified person- 
nel were appointed to teaching posi- 
tions during the war, there seems to 
be no reasonable excuse for these un- 
qualified people to remain unqualified 
in the light of the many services for 
professional improvement which are 
currently available. 


Professional Practices Act 


If teaching is to be a profession a 
Professional Practices Act must _ be 
adopted. Through such an act teach- 
ers will be able to control and discipline 
the kind of people who come into the 
profession. Although we may never 
reach the status of the medical pro- 
fessions’s AMA, we will make some 
professional progress as California’s 
experiments in this direction have seem- 
ingly indicated.*' Of course, a Profes- 
sional Practices Act implies that teach- 
ers may have to sit in judgment on 
other teachers, an act from which many 
teachers would prefer to abstain. But 
teachers have to realize that incompe- 
tents who are allowed to teach give the 
entire profession a bad name. A corol- 
lary of this Professional Practices Act 
implies that amendments of the current 
tenure system may be advisable. 


Using the Probationary Period 
Effectively 


Lacking a Professional Practices Act, 
the stop-gap measure to controlling 
those who would be teachers is careful 
excision of undesirables in the allotted 
probationary period. Too often, admin- 
istrators who should know better feel 
that maturity will straighten out what 
to others is an obvious misfit for teach- 
ing. Until a Professional Practices Act 
is a reality, and with the increase in the 
high quality candidates being groomed 
for teaching today, little hesitation 
should be used in pruning the unfit 
during the probationary period. 


Evaluating the Professional Curricula 

In view of increased technology (au- 
tomation and television to mention two 
of the recent considerations introduced 
by science) educators at all levels 
should take a careful look at the teacher 
preparatory patterns throughout their 
states. This is especially true when one 
considers that the type of investigation 
Flexner made of medical education is 
not without counterparts in teacher 
education which reveal very few recent 
changes from recommendations made 32 
years ago. Charters’ and Waples’ moun- 


Cf. Ray C. Maul, Teacher Supply and Demand in 
the United States (Washington, D. C.: National Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951), p. 13, and Forty-Ninth Annual 
Report (loc. cit.), where the number of unqualified 
people stay the same from year to year. 

“Raymond L. Collins. Frontiers in Education, a 


published address made at the Associated Public School 
Systems Zone Meeting, Allentown, Pa., Nov. 19, 1956, 
p. 9. 






mental study of teacher education** and 
Peik’s study of the University of Min- 
nesota’s professional curriculum** are 
two outstanding examples of thorough 
scientific evaluations of teacher-training 
patterns. Since that time, periodic out- 
bursts of how teachers should be trained, 
what skills are needed in the classroom 
and a host of other articles on teacher 
preparation and evaluation reflect noth- 
ing more than a relisting of skills, prob- 
lems, and curricular patterns noted by 
Charters in his 1929 study.** In all of 
these studies, too, it is the professional 
educator who does the rating, evaluat- 
ing, and recommending. Perhaps the 
time has come to have some impartial 
research team examine teacher-training 
patterns. 

Another school of thought®® on 
teacher education holds that one can- 
not teach skills for a profession like 
teaching since the constant flux in value 
systems makes these learned skills out- 
moded upon graduation. Instead, a 
philosophy of teaching based upon gen- 
eralized ideas with some illustration 
which teaches general approaches to 
problem solving has more value, for it 
allows adaptations to specific situations. 

The answer to the problem of effec- 
tive curriculums for teacher preparation 
probably lies somewhere between the 
two extremes of teaching the one thou- 
sand and one tasks most teachers must 
perform*® and an abstract, philosophical 
preparation for teaching. The point to 
be made is that if the much desired 
professional status is to be achieved, a 
sensible and useful program of profes- 
sional preparation must be developed. 


Increasing the Number of Men 


Perhaps one of the most immediate 
ways of increasing professional status 
among teachers would be to increase 
the number of men in the elementary 
and secondary schools. As reported in 
the 1956 edition of the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States the percent- 
age of males in teaching, exclusive of 
principals and supervisors, was 24.4 per 
cent in 1952, the last year this item was 
reported. The low point for males in the 
profession was in the twenties 14.4 per 
cent; the high point for males in teach- 
ing dates back to 1880 when a startling 
42.8 per cent is found. 





=W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1929). 

73W. R. Peik, The Professional Education of High 
School Teachers (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1930). 

*Cf. Charters, op. cit., A. S. Barr, The Measure- 
ment and Prediction of Teaching Efficiency: A Sum- 
mary of Investigations, NSCTE, June, 1948. J. E. 
Marsh and E. W. Wilder, Identifying the Effective 
Instructor: A Review of Quantitative Studies 1900~ 
1952, Air Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, Lockland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., 
1952 (AFPTRC-TR-S4-44). 

*William H. Burton, The: Guidance of 
Activities (New © York: 
1952), see “Preface.’’ 
Charters, op. cit., pp. 493—535. 


Learning 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


There seem to be several reasons why 
a preponderance of females in teaching 
tends to weaken the profession. First, 
the fact that the United States is re- 
garded, at least sociologically, as a male 
dominated culture means that prestige 
is ascribed to those professions where 
males predominate. For example, a com- 
mittee appointed by President Nathan 
M. Pusey of Harvard reported that: 

For better or for worse (elementary school 
teaching) seems to be regarded as work with 
children and therefore as the appropriate ac- 
tivity for women on a transitory basis.27 
While the above committee report was 
based on a survey of Harvard and 
Radcliffe students, and while few people 
would regard those institutions as typi- 
cal of the American college population, 
the feelings expressed about the “tran- 
sitory women” in elementary teaching 
tends to be borne out by the statistics 
on the number of women at the ele- 
mentary level. Here, again, medicine 
and law have a low ratio of female 
to male. Second, the stereotype of the 
simpering old school marm — that dedi- 
cated, underpaid philanthropist — who 
gives up marriage, children, and contact 
with reality to dedicate her life to sum- 
mer travel and pursuit of professional 
duties —— this stereotype has all but be- 
come fixed in the minds of many Amer- 
icans through mass media. 

All these familiar female references 
tend to indicate in a society based on 
a male power structure that “teacher” 
is a noun, female in gender. Third, and 
perhaps most important, the fact that 
the majority of teachers are females 
means that voting in professional teach- 
ing organizations is to some extent con- 
trolled by the female. And this control 
in turn tends to mean that new or con- 
troversial ideas tend to be voted down. 
For example, women teachers who are 
able to support themselves on $3,500 a 
year are reluctant to antagonize school 
officials about salary increases. Salaries 
are but one area where the debilitating 
influence of the unprofessional fe:nale is 
apparent. There are many other areas 
where static, unprofessional women 
teachers tend to anchor teaching some- 
where below the professional surface. 
Statements about the female in teaching 
are not meant to be categorical. Cer- 
tainly there are exceptionally fine and 
professionally-minded women in teach- 
ing. But if teaching is ever to achieve 
the high professional status that it holds 
among European countries,?* America, 
like the European countries, will have 
to at least balance the ratio of male 
to female. « 


“U. S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, “Education Fact Sheet’ (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, June, 1957), p. 9. 

%*R. Freeman Butts, “Liberal Arts and Professional 
Education in the Preparation of Teachers: An Inter- 
national Perspective,”” The Educational Record, 38: 
263-279, July, 1957. 


Edueation Goes 


to the Fair 


IRVIN H. HIMMELE 


Assistant Superintendent, School-Community 


For the past four years the school 
boards of Erie County have co-operated 
in an educational exhibit at the Erie 
County Fair held annually at Ham- 
burg, N. Y., during the third week in 
August. While it is always difficult to 
evaluate the impact of any exhibit, let 
alone one that is termed “educational,” 
by the ordinary criteria of attendance 
and interest this co-operative venture 
seems to have paid off. 

Prior to 1954, participation in ex- 
hibits at the Erie County Fair was 
limited to a few nearby schools. At the 
spring meeting of the Erie County 
School Boards Association it was voted 
to set up a co-operative exhibit which 
would show the complete picture of 
public education in Erie County at the 
Fair. Frederick Sievenpiper, president 
of the association, designated a com- 
mittee under the direction of Dr. Walter 
J. DeLacy, a member of the Lancaster 
Board, to co-ordinate materials for the 
display. The school boards had the 
co-operation of the State University 
College for Teachers at Buffalo, the 
Erie County Technical Institute, and 
the University of Buffalo. Dean Leslie 
O. Cummings of the school of education 
of the University of Buffalo was one of 
the active leaders in securing the co- 
operation of the institutions of higher 
education. 

The directors of the Erie County Fair 
provided a tent in addition to the regu- 
lar Education Building for a display 
of pictures, charts, architects’ drawings 
and models to help show to the public 
the wealth of opportunity in public 
education, how it is financed, what are 
its goals, and what are some of its 
problems. 

The new idea of an integrated dis- 
play with a broad base of co-operation 


Co-ordination, Buffalo, N. Y., Schools 


and support from all the school boards 
of the county met with a very favorable 
response. The attendance at the 1954 
school exhibit increased. The directors 
of the Erie County Fair were impressed 
and voted an increased allowance for 
the exhibit. School superintendents and 
principals became interested and en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities to be 
attained through the exhibit. 

In 1955 Dr. Joseph Manch, now su- 
perintendent of the Buffalo schools and 
a member of the exhibit committee, 
suggested a series of themes around 
which the exhibits for 1955, 1956, and 
1957 were integrated. The first in 1955 
presented “What We Teach” or the 
curriculum. In 1956, the emphasis was 
on “How We Learn.” In 1957, the 
theme was “Why We Learn” or the 
goals of education. In 1958, the theme 
will be “Science in the Schools.” 

Each year there have been special 
exhibits and activities featuring stu- 
dents and displays to tell the story of 
education activities throughout Erie 
County. Each year the committee has 
made physical improvements in the 
educational building at the Erie County 
Fair to make the exhibits more attrac- 
tive and effective. Each year the attend- 
ance has increased and favorable public 
response has been more evident. 

An essential part of the co-operative 
venture has been the actual participa- 
tion by members of boards of educa- 
tion of Erie County in the direction of 
the education exhibit during Fair week. 
This may be more important than the 
financial support which the association 
has furnished. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Ruth 
Eggleston of the Kenmore board of 
education, committees of board mem- 
bers have assumed responsibility for 
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A county fair exhibit: 


a choice opportunity 


to report to your patrons 


checking attendance, distributing litera- 
ture, and exercising general supervision 
of the exhibit. These board members 
know, at firsthand, of the thousands 
of interested spectators passing through 
their exhibit. 

The highlight of the 1957 exhibit was 
a closed circuit TV demonstration. With 
the co-operation of the TV division of 
the New York State Education De- 
partment, technicians from the edu- 
cational television experimental project 
at Brockport State Teachers College 
and the manufacturers of television 
equipment, demonstration lessons were 
presented several times daily. Every 
day a busy schedule of films, slides, 
interviews, and demonstrations pre- 
vailed, involving several hundred par- 
ticipants during the Fair week. 

It is estimated that nearly 50,000 
spectators passed through the educa- 
tional exhibit building during the 1957 
Erie County Fair. 

Education, in 1958, has become head- 
line news. It is more important today 
than ever before that the general public 
have an accurate concept of the goals, 
procedures, methods, problems, and ac- 
complishments of our great venture in 
mass education. Boards of education 
are going to the public with larger 
school budgets each year. Public sup- 
port is related to public understanding. 
As representatives of the general public, 
school boards often enjoy generous pub- 
lic confidence. 

But it certainly seems clear that, in 
1958, school boards would do well to 
utilize every avenue and agency to 
render a favorable report of their activ- 
ities. The co-operative County Fair, 
exhibit, as the Erie County School 
Boards Association attests, is one avenue 
that definitely pays off! cy 
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on the progress 


and problems 


of their schools — 


Projects in home- 
making, especially 
kitchen planning, told 
a story for mothers and 
future students (above). 


High point of the 
science exhibit was 

the “performance” of 
two mice sponsored by 
the biology department 
of the schools. 


Interested Erie County fair-goers view oan 
exhibit devoted to “science in the schools” 
and learn about the work of their schools 
from demonstrations conducted by students 
and teachers of Erie County, N. Y., schools. 
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Improving Science and 


Mathematies Instruction 


LLOYD B. URDAL, HENRY M. REITAN, 
ALFRED B. BUTLER, and GORDON E. McCLOSKEY 


A jury of three educators and a college physics professor pooled 
ideas on ways and means to improve science and mathematics 
instruction in our schools. Their suggestions, analyzed for practical 
adaptability in average districts, have been divided into two parts: 
those which apply to larger schools and those specifically for schools 
in smaller districts. A general introduction and the first part appear 
on these pages; your August JOURNAL will feature the second part: 
those suggestions especially suitable for schools with limited 
staff and facilities. 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


Our children live, and will work, in 
what is frequently called the age of 
science. Clearly, immense and rapid 
scientific developments are changing 
our production processes, our occupa- 
tions, our needs for natural resources, 
the types of energy we use, the kinds 
of goods and services we consume, the 
relationships of communities and na- 
tions, and our leisure. 

At an increasingly rapid rate, tech- 
nology influences our economic life. 
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Laboratories, automatic machines in 
factories and offices, research and de- 
velopment are already characteristics 
of modern economy. Each year they 
become more important aspects of the 
civilization we cherish. 

Youths’ opportunity to enter many 
modern occupations depends upon ade- 
quate science education. The percentage 
of our workers doing tasks requiring 
some type of scientific training has been 
increasing for decades. Social scientists 
are agreed that the percentage will con- 
tinue to increase in the decades ahead. 

In December, 1957, the President’s 


Committee on Scientists and Engineers 
said: 


“The dawn of the so-called atomic era is 
only a phase of the scientific revolution. The 
world has already moved with giant strides 
into an age when man is no longer merely 
adapting nature’s raw materials to his use 
but is actually creating new materials, releas- 
ing new sources of power and setting himself 
new goals which will radically change civili- 
zation. Although the paths along which the 
scientific revolution will lead cannot be clearly 
foreseen, the uncertainties of the future in no 
way hide the fact that this country will need 
more highly trained and highly skilled scien- 
tists and engineers than we have ever before 
thought necessary. And there is every reason 
to believe that the pace of change will be 
much more rapid than during any previous 
period in our technological development.” 


Knowledge of scientific concepts and 
facts increases all peoples’ capacity to 
live well. Scientific knowledge helps 
people improve health, housing, food 
supplies, comunity services; it helps 
them consume products wisely. It en- 
riches our leisure time. Indeed scientific 
literacy is an essential of responsible 
citizenship. 

National defense is clearly technolo- 
gical. So long as we are confronted with 
a danger of military attack, we will 
need technically trained people who can 
produce complicated weapons and main- 
tain the vast industrial plant essential 
for defense. Likewise, effective relation- 
ships with urgently needed allies are in- 
fluenced by our scientific and technical 
capabilities. The confidence people of 
other countries can have in American 
leadership is influenced by our capacity 
to help them develop the resources and 
industries they need to raise their living 
standards and to contribute their share 
to our mutual defense. 

These are all good reasons for our 
increased interest in science education. 
Fortunately, the urgency of improving 
that part of our school program is 
widely recognized. 


Science Education and the Humanities 
Scientific training alone, however, is 
not adequate. Indeed, alone it could be 
disastrous. As President Eisenhower 
pointed out in his November 13 
radio-TV address, in the future it will 
also be more urgent than ever that our 
people know how to keep our economy 
strong, that we learn better ways of 
working with our allies, that we develop 
ever clearer concepts of humane ideals 
so essential to civilized use of our ex- 
panding technical powers and to con- 
tinuation of our international leadership. 
Along with improving science train- 
ing, it is equally urgent that we im- 
prove instruction in other equally social 
studies, communication, art, music, and 
health. These too are basic to our 
national capacity for defense and for 
living as free people. The President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 
emphasized this point by saying: 
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“It would be foolish self-delusion to deny 
that in the technical manpower field, the 
United States is in competition with the Soviet 
Union. But it would be equally self-destructive 
for a democracy to take the narrow and 
materialistic course of diverting all of its best 
talents into scientific and technical studies. We 
must produce more scientists and engineers 
but we cannot neglect our cultural and spir- 
itual growth. We must continue to develop 
our heritage in the arts, the humanities and 
the social sciences without which our national 
life would not only be flat and flavorless, but 
would lack the informed and well rounded 
citizens on whom effective democracy is 
based.” 


Some will ask, “Must we improve all 
parts of our school program at once?” 
The answer plainly is “Yes.” Both na- 
tional defense and effective living in 
the modern world require that we do 
so. Nothing less will be adequate. And 
our economic ability to support educa- 
tion is sufficiently great that in no case 
can it be argued that making essential 
improvements in science education ne- 
cessitates neglect of other areas. 


Three Over-All Goals 


But we are concerned here with how 
we can improve science instruction. 
Let’s be sure we have in mind all 
aspects of our elementary and high 
school science job. It includes all that 
we commonly think of as mathematics 
—arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, and in some schools, calculus, 
which are basic to work in other sci- 
ences. It includes all that we think of 
as general science, biology, chemistry, 
and physics. It includes formal instruc- 
tion, clubs and activities, and out-of- 
school experiences. 

Adequate plans must be based on 
three large objectives: 


1. To train the scientists, engineers, 
and technicians we need to operate and 
improve our modern productive system 
and to maintain adequate defense. 

2. To provide all citizens with the 
training they need to make wise and 
effective use of our growing bodies of 
scientific knowledge. 

3. To relate improvements in these 
areas to equally urgent improvements in 
other equally important parts of our 
school program. 


Let’s recognize the fact that the total 
task is immense. Adequate improvement 
will require years of effort and unprece- 
dented expenditure. Let’s recognize that 
any school system can make some im- 
provements immediately with moderate 
expenditures but fully adequate im- 
provement will require continuous effort 
for years and larger expenditures. 





Drs. Urdal and Reitan are assistant professors 

of education, Dr. McCloskey is professor of 

education, and Dr. Butler is associate professor 

of physics — all at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 
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Improve Science Instruction to Achieve These Objectives 


1. Train the scientists, engineers, and technicians we need to oper- 
ate and improve productive systems and to maintain adequate 


defense. 


2. Provide all citizens with the training they need to make wise 
and effective use of our growing bodies of scientific knowledge. 


3. Relate improvements in these areas to equally urgent improve- 
ments in other equally important parts of our school program. 


The Present 

Any school district can immediately 
take some, or all, of the following steps: 

Help the teaching staff improve in- 
struction. Good teaching is the heart of 
all education. Since the present supply 
of science teachers is limited, immediate 
improvement will depend largely on the 
extent to which we help teachers who 
are already employed teach better. 

Many school systems have already 
set up special committees or have asked 
regular curriculum committees to devise 
means of improving science and mathe- 
matics instruction. In many commun- 
ities these committes include interested 
citizens who have capacity to help mo- 
bilize public interest and support. 

The procedure complies with time 
tested principles of administration. It 
utilizes staff experience and combines 
the efforts of people who are familiar 
with school organization with those who 
have other useful viewpoints. It sets 
the stage for systematic, orderly de- 
velopment. It guards against impractical 
or extreme action which would in the 
end impede progress. 

Already such committees have found 
the following procedures to be practical 
and fruitful. 

Provide more adequate teaching ma- 
terials and facilities. In thousands of 
districts textbooks are tragically out of 
date. Often few, or no, reference books 
are available. In many schools, ma- 
terials for teacher demonstrations and 
pupil experimentation are inadequate or 
unavailable. In spite of universal agree- 
ment that in high school laboratory 
experience is essential, in many schools 
laboratory space is indaequate or non- 
existent. 

School equipment manufacturers and 
publishers have made greatly improved 
science and mathematics instruction ma- 
terials available. Any local curriculum 
committee can provide a list of needed 
supplies, equipment, and space and a 
schedule of acquisition priorities.' 

Encourage teachers and pupils to 
make more effective use of equipment 


‘For a detailed guide see, School Facilities for Science 
Instruction, National Science Teachers Association. 


and materials on hand. Numerous com- 
mittees have found useful equipment 
gathering dust in closets, or seldom 
used. because teachers do not under- 
stand its use or fear that pupils will 
damage it. 

Make better use of community re- 
sources. By consultation with local in- 
dustries, field trips, summer jobs for 
pupils, and scholarships can be in- 
creased. Local scientists, physicians, 
engineers can be invited to speak to 
classes or work with science clubs. Some 
local industries donate used or out- 
moded equipment which serves valuable 
experimental purposes. By these means 
pupils obtain firsthand experience and 
more interest in scientific professions. 

Encourage and help teachers to get 
advance training in summer school or 
by full years of graduate work. A grow- 
ing number of national governmental, 
professional, and industrial groups are 
offering scholarships. The number will 
probably be increased sharply in the 
near future. By working with local 
industries or industrial organizations, 
numerous boards and administrators 
are obtaining scholarships for teachers. 
Many: districts pay part of summer 
school costs for their teachers. In many 
communities other leave and salary 
policy adjustments will be necessary 
to encourage advanced training. Such 
policies, of course, must apply to all 
teachers. 

Organize local teacher seminars or 
workshops. This is being done in many 
communities in co-operation with con- 
sultants from colleges and_ scientific 
associations. A number of districts can 
jointly finance such projects. There is 
particular need for studies of course 
content and means of motivating pupils. 
Because science is evolving rapidly, it 
is constantly necessary for teachers to 
keep subject matter up to date. The 
old problem of devising content which 
emphasizes understanding of principles 
rather than memorization of isolated 
facts and formulas remains unsolved. 
Means of co-ordinating the science in- 
struction provided in various grades can 
be improved. 
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— Courtesy Somerville, N. J., schools 


Adequate means of helping pupils 
sense the value and dignity of science 
remain to be devised. A recent Purdue 
University study shows that “many 
young people have deep seated pre- 
judices against scientists, misconcep- 
tions about the role of science in to- 
day’s world, and appalling ignorance 
about science as a career.’”’ They con- 
sider scientists to be “eggheads’”’ and 
“oddballs.” 

Make professional literature available 
to teachers. New books are continually 
available. 

Encourage and recognize staff re- 
search efforts. Opportunity for research 
activity adds to a teacher’s skill and 
stature, increases his enthusiasm for 
his work, and encourages him to remain 
in the teaching profession. Many are 
now leaving because they have no facil- 
ities for research or receive no recogni- 
tion for it. Equally important, oppor- 
tunity for research will improve their 
abilities to stimulate and _ enlighten 
pupils. 

Encourage teachers to be active in 
professional organizations. Leave pol- 
icies and travel funds which enable 
teachers to attend conferences and con- 
ventions are needed. Industries com- 
monly recognize such meetings as means 
of improving employee performance and 
pay expenses of those who attend them. 
At present many teachers can attend 
such meetings only if they pay sub- 
stitutes plus their own travel expenses. 
These financial barriers make it difficult 
for teachers to obtain the new ideas 
and stimulation which can be derived 
from professional meetings. 

Improve counseling services. Many 
school systems lack systematic means 
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of either obtaining or using facts about 
pupil’s vocational aptitudes or interests. 
A counseling program which does so has 
long been recognized as an essential 
of any adequate school system. While 
carefully guarding against temptation 
to force any pupil into any vocation, 
pupils having scientific aptitudes and 
interests should be identified and ac- 
quainted with opportunities in voca- 
tions for which they show promise and 
with advanced training and _ scholar- 
ships available to them. Such counsel- 
ing is, of course, equally necessary and 
valuable for students possessing other 
types of aptitudes and interests. 

Consider the need for new courses. 
Some people propose to improve science 
and mathematics instruction simply by 
adding courses. These proposals should 
certainly be considered, but they should 
be considered with caution. 

At present, science and mathematics 
courses are more available than inac- 
curate interpretations of some statistics 
indicate. An analysis by Harold C. 
Hand shows that only between two 
and eight per cent of our high school 
pupils attend high schools which do 
not offer chemistry, physics, algebra, 
or geometry.” , 

Of course if a district does not offer 
a reasonable program of courses it 
should prepare to do so as rapidly as 
capable teachers can be obtained. 
However, we must recognize that add- 
ing courses in name only may con- 
tribute little to learning. Pupils will 
learn little from a “physics” course 
taught by a teacher who knows no 
physics or lacks ability to teach. At 


*Harold C. Hand: Principles of Secondary Education. 
Harcourt Brace, 1958, p. 129. 


present well-trained science and mathe- 
matics teachers are scarce, but some 
are available and more effort to employ 
them can improve local programs. For- 
tunately, colleges, government, and in- 
dustry are co-operating in an unprece- 
dented attempt to train more. The 
future supply of people qualified to 
teach is expected to be more adequate, 
but the problem of inducing them to 
teach will remain. 

This brings us to the crucial matter 
of increasing teachers’ salaries. For 
more than a decade an increasing in- 
dustrial demand for scientists and math- 
ematicians has been steadily depleting 
the supply of teachers of these subjects. 
Every major study made in the past 
five years concludes that supply can be 
maintained or increased only by raising 
salaries substantially. It is idle and 
deceptive to talk of expanding offerings 
until salaries are made competitive with 
those paid by industry. 


The Future 


Underlying all effort to improve any 
part of our education system is the 
great value we place on informed and 
responsible freedom for each individual. 
So far we have sought to make large 
amounts of many kinds of knowledge 
available to the largest possible number 
of youth. We have sought to help each 
youth develop all of his capacities to 
make free choices about how he can 
best make responsible use of all knowl- 
edge. Our schools have sought to stimu- 
late and guide —to develop broad hu- 
manitarian insights — to develop in 
each person an enlightened sense of 
personal responsibility for work and 
contribution to mankind. We have 
always sought to improve all aspects 
of schooling but so far we have refused 
to allow state supported schools to force 
any youth into any pattern of training 
or into any occupation. Now as an ex- 
ternal threat focuses our attention par- 
ticularly on science education, let’s 
make additional effort to improve that 
part of schooling with equal concern 
for the other equally important means 
of helping free men protect and foster 
their way of life. 

Technological developments will 
surely continue at an accelerated pace, 
We know that high school enrollments 
will also increase. We can, and must, 
increase the number of youth obtaining 
high quality education in all areas — 
science, social studies, the arts, and 
humanities. Now is the time to plan for 
adequate budgets, staff, buildings, and 
instruction programs. Now is the time 
to begin the long job of helping citizens 
understand that the need is great and 
that the cost will be substantial. af 
The second part of this article, which will 
appear in your August JOURNAL, will contain 


suggestions for science instruction improvement 
for the smaller high school. 
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Five hints toward successfully — 


Selecting a New Superintendent 


Sooner or later every school board 
faces the responsibility of hiring a new 
superintendent. Since most board mem- 
bers realize that the selection and em- 
ployment of a new superintendent is, 
in fact, the most important duty that 
the board will perform, they sincerely 
want to find the best man for the job. 
They want to secure for their school 
district the superintendent who will do 
educational work of the highest caliber. 

Many board members, however, are 
keenly aware of the fact that they them- 
selves do not have the educational back- 
ground upon which to judge adequately 
the educational qualities of the candi- 
date. This has led a number of boards 
to ask nearby universities and county 
offices of education to do the screening 
of prospective candidates for them. The 
process has much to commend it; but, 
like anything else that is done by re- 
mote control, it is not without its dis- 
advantages. For one thing, these county 
and university people, who are doing 
the screening, will not have to sit face- 
to-face with the individual selected reg- 
ularly for a contractual period of three 
or four years, as board members and 
superintendent must when they are con- 
fronted with routine educational and 
administrative tasks, personnel prob- 
lems, and community matters. Since 
this aspect is a fact and since even 
illustrious university professors are 
human beings, their judgment may not 
be as acute nor as critical as if they 
themselves were to serve actively on the 
board that engages the candidate. This 
comment is not to imply a lack of 
honesty on the part of the screening 
committee. But living with the result 
of one’s decision is always much more 
demanding than making a decision in- 
volving a consequence that one will not 
personally be required to confront. 

Second, much as the school board 
may desire and need help, it will be 
the board itself not the university or 
the county office who will be legally 
responsible to the people for the selec- 
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tion of the superintendent. Though un- 
pleasant to contemplate, should the 
superintendent prove unsatisfactory to 
the district, it will be the Boarp that 
will have to dismiss him. At that crucial 
moment the panel of university pro- 
fessors or county experts will be far 
removed from the situation. 

Third, though the screening commit- 
tee may be composed of the best in- 
tentioned group of individuals in the 
world, they can hardly presume to 
understand the histery of each local 
school district asking for assistance, nor 
can they have a truly intimate picture 
of the current needs of the district. 
What is more, most university and 
county officials have for many years 
dealt with local school matters in a 
theoretical, rather than a practical, man- 
ner. Only day-to-day actual contact 
within the elementary district itself 
can serve as an authentic standard of 
judgment. 


A “Do-It-Yourself” Plan 


It seems, therefore, that the board 
members will need to develop a kind 
of do-it-yourself-assistance plan or tech- 
nique. Even though a committee of ex- 
perts is employed for the screening, the 
board must retain the right and face 
the duty of making the final selection. 
As guiding principles board members 
might profitably devise procedures such 
as those listed below and consider care- 
fully the items enumerated. Questions 
to be used ought to reflect as much 
as possible the current and _ historical 
pattern of the particular school district 
and could serve as a springboard for 
additional thought and contemplation. 


1. A Successful Educational Career 


Has the candidate a record of a 
varied but successful educational career? 
Each board will want to set up mini- 
mum standards; for instance, a man or 
woman aspiring to the elementary su- 
perintendency ought to be able to pro- 
vide proof of having taught successfully 


ELVA DITTMAN 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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Set up a minimum standards 
of a successful education 
career. 


2 


Determine to your own norms 
the candidate’s maturity 
of character. 


3 


Use state teachers’ association 
placement officers and local 
college faculties. 


4 


Have a “jury” of experienced 
principals meet two or 
three finalists. 


) 


Grant a one-year 
probationary contract after a 
selection has been made. 





for at least ten years with a large num- 
ber of those years having been devoted 
to the elementary grades. Also, he ought 
to be able to show evidence of having 
been a successful principal for not less 
than five years. Now this standard 
simply means that the candidate would 
have a total work experience of 15 years 
in his chosen field. Surely 15 years’ 
preparation is not too much to ask of 
an individual who aspires to the posi- 
tion of superintendent. The superin- 
tendency, which is the highest status 
to be achieved in the public schools, 
demands not only leadership and under- 
standing but substantial knowledge of 
educational philosophy, problems, and 
administrative technique. 

If the board accepts such a standard 
as described above, it should be adhered 
to even in relation to the hiring of 
someone who already has had the title 
of superintendent in a former position. 
In that case not only should his success 
be checked in that capacity, but it 
should not eliminate the requirement 
of 15 years’ educational experience. 
Among educators there is a growing 
awareness that many of our educational 
difficulties today are the natural result 
of placing in higher administrative posts 
well-meaning, but inadequately pre- 
pared, young administrators who came 
up “too fast” instead of thoroughly 
learning their business. If the board 
desires to improve the instructional pro- 
gram of the district, the members will 
need to ascertain not only the academic 
preparation of the candidate but the 
level of achievement he himself was 
able to reach. Unfortunately, today 
many young men who majored in 
physical education are being employed 
in superintendencies where knowledge 
of curriculum is of paramount im- 
portance. There is no quick, easy way 
to become an educational leader who 
can command respect of his co-workers, 
the board, and the community. 


2. Character and Personality 


Since capable administration de- 
mands not only an acceptable educa- 
tional background and experience but 
also a personality and character able 
to exert remarkable judgment under 
pressure, questions and standards merely 
relating to educational experience will 
not suffice. No doctor’s degree, in and 
of itself, guarantees this maturity of 
character and, as such, can be inter- 
preted by board members as a “seal 
of approval” of any individual. Many 
board members find this idea a difficult 
one, for somehow the very word “doc- 
tor” carries with it to the layman the 
traditional prestige based upon the 
medical use of the term. Regardless 
of the candidate’s degree the board will 
be forced to judge his character as a 
person. 


The regimen of ascertaining character 
does not need to be a high-powered 
secretive program. The board members 
can talk with candidates, ask leading 
questions, and judge whether, accord- 
ing to their own moral standards, his 
character is one that to them seems 
good, substantial, and decent. 

The questions devised ought to be 
those which did, or might, occur locally. 
Once used for a candidate, the question 
ought not to be repeated with another 
individual. A situation, like that below, 
might be described to the candidate: 


A superintendent hired and gave a contract 
to a young man in July. In the middle of 
August the superintendent received a letter 
from him stating that he wished to be released 
from his contract. Before answering, the super- 
intendent discovered that he had just signed a 
contract to teach in a community not too far 
away. The superintendent wrote asking the 
teacher to state his reasons for requesting to 
be released. His answer was that his wife had 
been placed in a district in which he too could 
be employed and which would enable them to 
establish a home. This superintendent felt a 
strong moral duty to teach the young man the 
ethics involved in the situation. The superin- 
tendent telephoned the county office and re- 
ported that the teacher had broken a contract. 
Then he telephoned the other superintendent. 
As a result the young man lost both jobs. 
What would you have done? Why? Would 
you have done the same thing? 


Hypothetical situations based on the 
school district’s past experiences can do 
much to enlighten the board regarding 
the type of person being interviewed. 
Judging a man’s character, especially 
that of one who has considerable verbal 
facility, is not easy. It takes time, much 
time, and careful study leading to un- 
derstanding. For that reason a board 
will need, in every way possible and 
for as long as necessary, to plan and 
follow means of ascertaining the can- 
didate’s character. One rule must be 
observed: Don’t under any circum- 
stances decide upon any candidate in a 
hurry! Do not be persuaded by subtle 
inferences that the school district will 
fall apart if Mr. Jones or Dr. Smith is 
not employed at the next board meet- 
ing. School districts are quite stable; 
though heads come and go, the basic 
foundation, composed of loyal, sincere 
teachers, principals, secretaries, main- 
tenance men, and custodians will con- 
tinue steadily on doing a good job 
though the top teeters precariously. 


3. Use Placement Offices 


In some localities there is a tend- 
ency for boards to engage the same 
people repeatedly as a screening com- 
mittee. Some boards prefer faculty mem- 
bers of a particular university. Much 
consideration is needed if this procedure 
is adopted. For the most part the uni- 
versity professors have their greatest 
contact with people who are continuing 
their studies in the graduate school or 
with those individuals who are aggres- 


sively pursuing the acquaintanceship of 
certain education professors. It becomes 
well known in educational circles which 
professor exerts considerable influence 
in the hiring of local administrators. 
Such a procedure does not always bring 
to light the best prepared or the most 
worthy candidate. It does bring together 
people anxious to increase their earning 
power and knowing the right people, 
sad to say, may serve as a substitute 
for genuine achievement. Though the 
board may elicit the assistance of an 
influential faculty member, it would 
profit the members to consider other 
candidates who filed their papers with 
the state teachers’ associations’ place- 
ment offices. These facilities are avail- 
able to the candidate for the cost of a 
percentage of his first year’s salary. 
Other public and private agencies, in- 
cluding the regular college and univer- 
sity placement offices, ought to be asked 
for available candidates. 


4. Principal Evaluation 

Before definitely deciding upon a 
specific person, it will help the board to 
have the three finalists meet individ- 
ually with a committee of experienced 
principals who have been employed by 
the district for a number of years. No 
board member ought to be present at 
these meetings. After these conferences 
the principals can meet in executive 
session with the board. The function of 
the principals will be that solely of 
educational consultants. Here a frank, 
honest discussion of the three candi- 
dates will furnish the board invaluable 
information. 


5. Probationary Contract 


If the board customarily grants a 
superintendent a four-year contract, it 
might be well to consider the possibility 
of extending that contract by one addi- 
tional probationary year in order to give 
both the board and the superintendent 
an opportunity to decide whether the 
relationship is mutually satisfactory. In 
many school districts teachers are on 
probation for their first three years; 
but a superintendent, for some reason, 
needs to serve no probation. Districts, 
therefore, sometimes find themselves 
with an unsatisfactory superintendent 
who has a legal contract for four long 
years. However, if the first year could 
be a trial period for both parties, many 
disagreeable situations could be avoided. 
Once the probationary period has 
elapsed, the contract would automati- 
cally continue for the customarily estab- 
lished period of four years. 

No panacea can be found for this 
complex and important problem, but 
the more time, thought, and effort a 
board expends in preparing to employ 
a superintendent and in screening can- 
didates, the greater will be the per- 
centage of success. 
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Glendale’s one-day, end-of-year conference — 


A Shot in the Arm 
for Administrator Fatigue 


JAMES H. WILLIAMS 
Superintendent, Glendale, Calif., Schools 


For a number of years in the Glen- 
dale schools there has been a meeting 
of the central office staff and the field 
administrators at the conclusion of each 
school year. These meetings of about 
two hours in length have been con- 
ducted by the superintendent and have 
been semiformal in nature. Their pur- 
pose has been to report on matters 
related to the closing of the current 
year, to project summer work, and to 
plan for the school year ahead. They 
served a purpose, but a rather stale, 
routine type of atmosphere had de- 
veloped in connection with them. 


A One-Day Conference 


At the suggestion of the staff it was 
decided to change the form of this 
annual meeting in the hope that new 
life and purpose would result. As a fol- 
low-up an arrangements and planning 
committee was appointed. This com- 
mittee gathered reactions from field 
administrators and central office staff 
members and came up with a plan to 
hold a one-day conference during the 
week following the close of the school 
year. The planning included a morning 
session, a luncheon, and an afternoon 
session. 

This proposal was acceptable to the 
central office group and to the field 
administrators as well, The committee 
next turned its efforts to the develop- 
ment of a program. After thoughtful 
probing, it was decided that discussion 
for the morning should be devoted to, 
“The Improvement of Communication 
Between Professional Personnel,” and 
the afternoon to a discussion of areas 
in which there was considerable personal 
interest. 

Listed below is the schedule of the 
meetings: 


9:00-10:00 General session 
10:00-10:15 Coffee break 
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10:20-11:45 
Group I 


Buzz sessions 

— How can communication 
among administrators 
function well? 

Group Il — How can communication 
between teachers and 
administrators work 
smoothly? 

Group II] — How can we help inter- 
teacher relationships? 

Group ITV — How can communications 
between parents and teach- 
ers be improved through 
normal school contacts? 

11:45— 1:15 Luncheon 
:15- 2:30 Buzz sessions 

Group A — Morale 

Group B — Discipline 

Group C — Personalizing Secondary 
School Teaching 

Group D — Business Office Operations 

Group E — Personnel Operations 

Group F — Professional Relations 

Group G — Supervisory Services 

2:30-— 3:30 General session 
3:30- Adjournment 


The Glendale School District is uni- 
fied (under one board of education 


and one administration) from kinder- 
garten through junior college, and is 
served by an administrative and super- 
visory staff of approximately 60 people. 
This number includes all certificated 
personnel in the district central office, 
the junior college director and deans, 
and the principals and vice-principals 
from the elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 

Through a process of predetermined 
choices the total staff was divided into 
four groups of approximately 15 each for 
the morning buzz sessions, and as nearly 
as possible each group is given repre- 
sentation from the central office and 
the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. 

The conference was held at the junior 
college. During the morning general as- 
sembly, several announcements of dis- 
trict-wide interest were made, and the 
planning committee gave an overview of 
the day’s program. Each of the four 


Superintendent Williams (center) reviews events of the school year 
with members of Glendale’s administrative staff. 





Glendale’s one-day, end-of-year conference creates “a feeling of unity...” 


predetermined groups assembled in as- 
signed rooms, elected a chairman and a 
recorder, and held their discussions on 
their assigned topic. 

The luncheon was a pleasant and en- 
joyable interlude. The seating was by 
place cards and served as an excellent 
“mixer” to broaden staff acquaintance- 
ship, particularly between the various 
educational levels represented. The ar- 
rangements committee prepared a short 
entertainment program for the luncheon 
meeting. A good lunch and the pleasan- 
tries of the occasion were sufficient to 
send the group to their afternoon session 
in high humor. 

Attendance at the various afternoon 
buzz sessions was on a voluntary basis. 
At the conclusion of the group discus- 
sions, there was another general as- 
sembly at which the recorder from each 
of the morning discussion groups made 
a report. 

At this concluding session an evalua- 
tion questionnaire was filled out by each 
person. The questionnaire was to record 
reaction to the day’s conferences, to 
get individual suggestions, and to ascer- 
tain whether the group would propose 
to have a similar conference the next 
year. 

Within a few days a digest of the 
reports given by the recorders and of 
the information supplied through the 
evaluation questionnaire was prepared 
and sent to all who participated. The 
digest contained a list of itemized dif- 
ficulties in communication procedures 
together with suggestions for improve- 
ment. It included also a list of indi- 
vidual comments listed on the ques- 
tionnaire which had obvious bearing on 
recognized operational problems. 

Since the afternoon buzz sessions were 
devoted to topics of personal interest, 
no formal summary was made of the 
discussions. It was clearly evident, how- 
ever, that these sessions did offer excel- 
lent opportunity for free and uninhibited 
expression, and that served a worth- 
while purpose as an end in themselves. 


Outcomes of the Conference 


What were some of the outcomes of 
this one-day conference? There was 
unanimous opinion that the conference 
had been worthwhile and that it should 
be repeated. Many thought two such 
meetings per year would be helpful. 

With reference to communication be- 
tween administrators, it was suggested 
that basic decisions reached in the su- 
perintendent’s cabinet, which is com- 
posed of the superintendent and the 
three assistant superintendents, should 
be communicated in writing to all field 
administrators and central office staff 
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members. It was further suggested that 
basic information given by telephone to 
one principal by a central office ad- 
ministrator should be sent to all prin- 
cipals. Still another suggestion asked 
that policy decisions reached in prin- 
cipals’ meetings be recorded and coded 
in such a way that the principals could 
develop a type of operational handbook. 
This it was thought would foster more 
uniform practices in schools. 

The suggestions appeared to indicate 
clearly the need for an administrative 
handbook or manual. In the Glendale 
schools there is a rather well-defined 
code of administrative regulations, but 
they have not been carefully edited 
and published under one cover. This 
conference has hastened the develop- 
ment of such a manual which is now in 
progress. 

Pertaining to teacher-administrator 
communications, it was agreed that the 
field administrator has the responsibility 
to inform properly teachers of district 
policy and to interpret that policy to 
them. It was evident that administrators 
believe that teachers are happier and 
more effective when they understand 
clearly the operational regulations which 
must be observed. The administrators 
indicated complete acceptance of their 
responsibility for this function, but ad- 
mitted to certain shortcomings in its 
execution. This discussion closed with 
an expressed dedication to do a better 
job in keeping teachers properly in- 
formed on district and building admin- 
istrative policy. 

In discussing inter-teacher relation- 
ships it was suggested that more oppor- 
tunity for informal contacts between 


teachers was badly needed. It was in- 
dicated also that much importance is 
attached by teachers to a proper and 
judicial recognition by the principal of 
the contributions of each teacher. This 
engenders a better teacher attitude 
toward the principal and toward fellow 
teachers. It was pointed out that teach- 
ers must feel relaxed and secure, they 
must be encouraged to express their 
ideas to the principal and to fellow 
teachers, and they must feel some real 
sense of value to the school and the 
whole school organization. 

Communication with parents was rec- 
ognized as being of prime importance, 
and it was suggested that all teachers 
need to be continuously reminded of 
the necessity to be tactful, sympathetic, 
and frank. It was stated that frequent 
orientation or refresher meetings on this 
subject were needed, just as they are 
necessary in business to maintain proper 
consciousness on the part of salesmen 
for the product and the buyer. 


A Morale Booster 


As superintendent of schools it is my 
judgment that the meeting was a worth- 
while morale booster. It created a feeling 
of unity and gave each person a greater 
appreciation of himself and his job, as 
well as improving mutual respect among 
colleagues. It is sometimes forgotten 
that a school system is operated by 
people and that these people can be- 
come starved for an opportunity to 
express themselves and to associate in- 
formally with their colleagues. A one- 
day conference, properly scheduled and 
programmed, can add that much needed 
shot in the arm to a fatigued staff. 


Elementary administrators compare notes and enjoy “talking 
things over” during Glendale’s end-of-the-year conference. 
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SCHOOL LAW 





The Board 
and Change-of-Boundary 


Petitions 


STEPHEN F. ROACH 


Editor, Eastern School Law Review, Jersey City, N. J. 


Petitions proposing changes in the 
boundaries of existing school districts — 
usually relating to the detachment of 
territory from one district and its an- 
nexation to another — are employed fre- 
quently nowadays in district reorganization 
programs. 

The specific procedures to be followed in 
connection with such petitions are generally 
outlined in the applicable legislative en- 
actments or school codes of the various 
states. But since, frequently, the final ap- 
proval or rejection of a proposed boundary 
change requires the exercise of a board’s 
discretionary authority, questions may arise 
in the minds of board members concerned 
as to the type of evidence to be considered 
prior to their making such determinations. 

An interesting case? concerning this lat- 
ter aspect of school board operations was 
recently decided in the Appellate Court 
of Illinois. 


Facts of the Case 


Pursuant to the applicable Illinois stat- 
utes, the voters of the White School area 
of the Lovington school district petitioned 
the Piatt County board of school trustees 
for the detachment of the White School 
area and its annexation to the Atwood 
school district. A hearing on the petition 
resulted in its being denied. Upon review 
by the County Circuit Court, this denial 
was reversed and the requested detachment 
and annexation ordered. 

This latter decision was now being ap- 
pealed on the ground it was contrary to 
the weight of evidence. 

The testimony showed that the White 
School area was served by a one-room 
six-grade school with one teacher and 23 
pupils, including the one child of school 
age residing in the area. Also in the 
Lovington district, some three or four 
miles from the White School area — and 
open to the White School area children — 
was both a grade and high school. In the 
adjoining Atwood district, at Hammond — 
also about three or four miles from the 
White School area—was a grade school 
with 156 pupils. Due to the fact that the 
school building at Hammond had been 


1Lorenson et al. v. County Board of School Trustees 
of Piatt County et al.; cited as 142 N.E. 2d 493 
(Tll.) (1957) in the West National Reporter System. 
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destroyed by fire, classes were being con- 
ducted in a gymnasium which had been 
divided into rooms by dropping tarpaulins 
from the ceiling. A bond issue for a new 
Hammond school had been approved but 
the building had not yet been constructed. 

The applicable Illinois statutes provided 
that upon the filing of a petition, as here, 
for the detachment and annexation of 
school district territory, the county board 
was to conduct a public hearing thereon. 
At the hearing, the board was to “hear 
evidence as to the school needs and con- 
ditions of the territory [involved] .. . as 
to the ability of the districts affected to 
meet the standards of recognition as pre- 
scribed by the [State] Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and . . . [as to] the 
division of funds and assets which will 
result from the change of boundaries. . . .” 
Thereafter, “the board was to determine 
whether it is to the best interests of the 
schools of the area and the educational 
welfare of the pupils that such change in 
boundaries be granted. . . .” 


The Issues 


The specific question at issue here, of 
course, was whether the evidence as pre- 
sented in this particular fact situation was 
sufficient to justify the approval of the 
requested detachment and annexation of 
territory in the school districts concerned. 

Of broader interest, to school board 
members generally, would be the views of 
the court as to the relative weight to be 
given the various categories of evidence 
when the “best interest” of a school dis- 
trict is the basic point under consideration. 


Findings of the Court 


The present court first noted that both 
of the contesting districts — i.e., Lovington 
and Atwood — were fully recognized by the 
state authorities and financially able to 
maintain good schools. It commented also 
that there was no serious question of loss 
or gain in school revenue involved. 

The opinion then pointed out that the 
principal reason given by those favoring the 
detachment and annexation was that all 
of the petitioners “are part of the Ham- 
mond community, doing their trading and 
banking in Hammond.” 

Other reasons advanced were that the 


petitioners were better acquainted in Ham- 
mond; that, if their children attended the 
Hammond School, the parents could par- 
ticipate in PTA; that the Hammond School 
was larger and offered better facilities; and 
that when the new Hammond School was 
built, a new agriculture department was to 
be added. 

The principal complaint made against the 
Lovington district was that White School 
was small; that it had neither a physical 
education teacher nor a recreational pro- 
gram; and that because of the small num- 
ber of pupils in classes there was little 
mental competition among them. “How- 
ever,” the opinion noted, “none of the 
witnesses furnished the board with any 
facts tending to prove that the educational 
program of the White School was in any 
manner deficient.” 

The present court also noted that if the 
White School were closed, there would be 
facilities for all of its pupils at Lovington. 

It was upon consideration of this and 
related evidence, the present court pointed 
out, that the County Board of Trustees 
had found that the granting of the petition 
would not be “for the best interests of 
the two school districts, nor for the best 
interests of the students insofar as their 
educational welfare is concerned.” 

The present opinion. then went on: 
“While it is contended by petitioners that 
their reason for desiring annexation to the 
Atwood district is the fact that the latter 
is in a position to furnish better school 
facilities, the record indicates that the 
[actual reasons are] the personal desires 
and convenience of the residents of the 
petitioning t¢rritory.” 

“The welfare of the affected districts and 
their pupils as a whole must control rather 
than the wishes of a few, and such petitions 
[are to be] granted only where the benefit 
derived by the annexing and affected areas 
clearly outweighs the detriment resulting 
to the losing district and the surrounding 
community as a whole.” 

“Where, as in the case, the record of the 
hearing indicates full compliance by the 
board with the requirements of the school 
code that certain evidence be heard, it be- 
comes obvious that . . . personal desires or 
conveniences . . . must not be regarded as 
controlling to the exclusion of all other 
material factors.” 

“Assuming, as the record justifies us in 
doing, that adequate facilities are available 
to the children of the White School area at 
a school within the Lovington district a 
decision by the trustees to transfer such 
area to the Atwood district would appear 
to be arbitrary and without foundation.” 

Thereupon the present court reversed 
the judgment of the lower trial court and 
upheld the decision of the county board — 
which decision had ruled against the peti- 
tion for detachment and annexation. 

In its opinion the Appellate Court made 
one other comment of significance to local 
school board members: “Admittedly,” it 
said, “The board of [school] trustees was 
in a far better position than is this court to 
pass upon the several factors involved in 
this proceeding. They had the benefit of 
personally observing the witnesses and they 
could also draw upon their knowledge of 
the local situation as an aid in making 
their determination.” 
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Ben Waite, the superintendent, was 
keenly displeased with his business man- 
ager. A manufacturer’s representative had 
offered by air letter a booster pump that 
was badly needed and in short supply, 
and the business manager had accepted 
the offer by return air mail. 

“T told him,” fretted Waite, “that he 
should have telegraphed or telephoned. If 
he loses that pump... .” 

The business manager’s acceptance, how- 
ever, accorded with the rules of contract 
law. That the manufacturer would have 
been bound by either a telegraphed or 
telephoned acceptance if he had received 
it is beside the point. Waite obviously 
was unaware that an acceptance is effec- 
tive when communicated to the offerer, and 
that in most states communication is ef- 
fected when the acceptance is placed with 
the means of communication used by the 
offeror.t In laymen’s language, the con- 
tract was formed when the business man- 
ager placed his properly addressed, stamped 
letter in the U. S. mail. 

That Ben Waite and others like him 
are aware of the rules underlying much 
of the law that is important in school 
management is apparently an ill-founded 
assumption if their comments and actions 
reflect the facts. Ben and his contem- 
poraries seem much more firmly based in 
such matters as the integration decision, 
for example, than they are in the law 
governing everyday business relationships. 
Often lacking legal counsel and the busi- 
ness know-how of larger systems, admin- 
istrators in medium-sized and small school 
systems tread a perilous legal path if 
they know no more of the law than the 
illusions and misinformation 
among the laity. 

The branches of civil law that impinge 
upon the administration of schools include 
the law of contract, agency, sales, torts, 
bailment, landlord and tenant, negotiable 
instruments, real estate, taxation, insur- 
ance, and perhaps others. Because of space 
limitations, the following applications to 
school situations have been limited to 
everyday contract law. 

A case might possibly be made for sug- 
gesting that most superintendents in 
smaller systems and rural principals read 
at least a handbook on business law if not 
take a course in it,? since virtually the 
same rules apply to school business as to 
any other sort of business. Underlying al- 
most every business transaction is some 
phase of general or special contract law. 
As a starting point, then, what is a con- 
tract that it assumes so much importance? 


common 


What Is a Contract? 
The classic, oversimplified definition of 
a contract is that it is an agreement en- 


1Essel R. Dillavou and Charles G. Howard, Princi- 
ples of Business Law, 5th ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), p. 34. 

2Business managers, it is assumed with some hesi- 
tation, have or should have such preparation. 
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forceable by law. Many agreements, of 
course, are not enforceable by law. For 
example, you arrange with the teachers’ 
committee of the board to interview a 
prospective coach at 2 p.m. on Tuesday. 
He does not appear. The committee mem- 
bers and you lost valuable time while 
waiting; nevertheless, the promise breached 
by the coach is not one for which the 
law provides you a remedy. 


had accepted his services.t When the form 
of written contract is not prescribed, a 
simple exchange of letters may satisfy the 
requirements. 

Under the Statute of Frauds the con- 
tracts that must be in writing include those 
affecting any interest in real property, 
those which specifically extend beyond a 
year, and those for the sale of goods ex- 


ceeding a specified amount. If, in your 


Fundamental rules of — 


Contracts and School | 


W. A. STUMPF 


Department of Education, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


Contracts may be classified and de- 
scribed in several ways. In express con- 
tracts the terms are stated in so many 
oral or written words; in implied contracts 
the terms grow out of the words and/or 
the conduct of the parties. To illustrate: 
The principal of a rural school, who is 
authorized to do so, telephones the near- 
est plumber to replace the main water pipe, 
which has burst. A promise to pay at the 
market price for the materials and labor 
is implied, and an enforceable agreement 
exists though no price or promise to pay 
was put into words. Thousands of such 
contracts are entered into and carried out 
daily as a matter of course. A troublesome 
example arises when an injured child is 
taken from school to a physician. An im- 
plied promise to pay for his services exists 
— but by whom? 

Two other common classifications of 
contracts are oral and written. An erro- 
neous notion persists that only a written 
contract is enforceable by law. The ex- 
ample in the preceding paragraph (plumb- 
ing repair) is of an oral as well as an 
implied contract, and on the facts stated 
it is enforceable at law. Special laws and 
the Statute of Frauds,* however, do require 
that certain contracts be written; if so, an 
oral agreement on an included subject is 
not enforceable. Most states require that 
teachers’ contracts be written. If a person 
teaches without a written contract in one 
of these states, he ordinarily could not 
collect his salary even though the board 


Harold F. Lusk, Business Law (Homewood, III: 
Richard D. Irwin Inc., 1955), p. 206 ff. 


state, school boards are permitted to make 
contracts extending beyond a year, a con- 
tract between your board and a typewriter 
agency for its repair services for three 
years must be in writing to be enforceable. 
If, again in your state, contracts for the 
sale of personal property amounting to 
$100 or more must be written, an oral 
contract to buy supplies costing $110 can- 
not be enforced however many witnesses 
there may be to it— one reason salesmen 
carry order blanks for you to sign. Other 
contracts under the Statute of Frauds are 
not likely to arise in the ordinary course 
of a school’s business affairs. 

The best evidence concerning the terms 
of a written contract, assuming no intent 
to defraud exists, is what is written therein. 
Oral (parol) evidence may be introduced 
only to prove omitted terms; it may not 
be used to add to or otherwise alter the 
original terms or be in conflict with them. 
Finally, though many contracts need not 
be in writing to be enforceable, the 
specificity and permanence of the details 
as they appear in writing argue strongly 
for putting virtually all important con- 
tracts into written form. 


Elements of a Contract 

The following amplified definition re- 
veals the viscera of a contract: A contract 
is a relationship resulting from a voluntary 
agreement between two or more competent 
parties to do or not to do, for a considera- 
tion, something that is legal. The elements 


*But see Tolleson Union High School v. Kincaid, 
53 Ariz. 60, 85 Pac. (2d) 708, an exception to the 
rule. 
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ot a contract include: (1) competent par- 
ties, (2) an offer and an acceptance, re- 
sulting in (3) a meeting of the minds, 
(4) to act within the law (5) for a con- 
sideration. What do these terms actually 
mean? 


1. Between Parties 
Contracts are between “parties’’ — indi- 
viduals or legally constituted groups such 


Management 


as school boards. Today virtually every 
one is presumed to be legally competent 
except the insane, the intoxicated, and the 
infant, the last named being of direct con- 
cern to the school. Infancy in most states 
is the period under 21 years of age, though 
in some states a minor attains his ma- 
jority upon marriage before 21 or upon 
becoming 18 years of age, especially in the 
case of women. Because an infant may 
disaffirm any contract he wishes, those 
contracting with him do so at their peril 
except in the matter of necessities, which 
the courts have made an infant liable to 
pay up to a reasonable value,® but which 
may be less than the price he had agreed 
to pay. 

What is a necessity? School books, sup- 
plies, and laboratory fees if for courses 
needed by the minor pupil probably would 
be held to be necessities. What is a neces- 
sity for one pupil, however, may not be 
one for another. Whether or not a drum 
majorette’s accoutrements are necessities 
is highly debatable in view of a court’s 
holding that a course in steam engineering 
was not.® Nor could her parents be held 
liable for the debt any more than they 
could ordinarily be held for her torts, be- 
cause of her minority.’ 

Is the school district or board itself ever 
not competent to contract? Yes — when 


‘William H. Schrampfer, The Law of Business (New 
York: Rinehard & Company, Inc., 1947), pp. 76-77. 

*International Textbook Company v. Connelly, 206 
N. Y. 188, 195-6. 

*Nor, incidentally, can she be legally dropped from 
schoo! for not paying this kind of a bill, assuming the 
school had made the purchase upon her promise to 
pay the fund which had advanced the money. 
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the subject matter of the contract is out- 
side the scope of its legal authority; sec- 
ond, when it is not acting as a body or 
unit in legal session.* The purely clerical 
chore of signing a contract, however, may 
be done by the members after the meeting. 


2. Offer an Acceptance 

The first step toward a contract between 
competent parties is taken when one party 
offers to do or not to do something for 
the other party. The board offers to sell 
a used automobile for $895; it writes Miss 
Baker to offer her a teaching position in 
the primary division at $4,200 a year; it 
offers Hunter Jones an option for $100 on 
certain land for a period of 14 days; the 
business manager orders 100 gallons of 
paint from Bouzard; the Upchurch Con- 
struction Company bids $250,111.10 to 
erect a new school building. 

All of the foregoing are valid offers. 
None involves a social event; none is 
merely an “invitation to trade” as a cir- 
cular letter or a price list are. The offer 
to sell the car is a general offer to anyone 
who cares to buy it at the quoted price; 
the others are partiuclar offers to specific 
individuals, and no one else may accept 
these offers. Each is intended to be def- 
inite. It is assumed that each has been 
communicated to the offerees; otherwise, 
no offer exists. Finally, no compulsion is 
involved —the offers are voluntary and 
there is no evidence that any of the offer- 
ees is being coerced to accept. 

The next step: The offer must be ac- 
cepted without qualification, and the ac- 
ceptance must be communicated to the 
offeror within a reasonable time if no time 
limit has been set. If Miss Baker writes 
that she will just love to teach in your 
primary division, but not in the second 
grade, she has made a new offer (called 
a counter-offer), and no contract exists at 
this point. Further, the board must actually 
receive her unqualified acceptance. The 
board’s offer was by mail; should she tele- 
graph, her acceptance is binding upon the 
board only if the telegram is delivered. 
If, however, she accepts by mail, her ac- 
ceptance becomes effective when it is 
placed with the postal authorities, not 
when the letter is delivered in the board’s 
office. (But if the form of a teacher’s 
contract is prescribed by law, it must be 
in that form to be enforceable.) Finally, 
the intended acceptor cannot be forced to 
break silence to reject the offer — silence 
is mot assent in forming a contract. 


3. A Legal Meeting of Minds 

Many contracts founder on the rocks 
of vagueness — there is no “meeting of the 
minds.” The terms must be as precise as 
is necessary to eliminate misunderstand- 
ings, not an easy goal to achieve. The 
classic in teachers’ contracts is that of an 


®8McCorkle v. Bates, 29 Ohio St. 419, 23 Am. Rep. 
718. 


offer and acceptance of a position at a 
“good wage.” As might be expected, the 
matter reached the courts, who ruled that 
the salary was so indefinite as to preclude 
a mutuality of understanding and that, ac- 
cordingly, no contract existed. Not only 
must the terms be definite, but they also 
must be legal. Thus, a contract to teach 
without a certificate or at a lower salary 
than required by statute or regulation is 
not valid. Nor can the board collect the 
amount stipulated in a contract renting 
the school gymnasium for an illegal pur- 
pose. 

4. The Consideration 

Finally, no contract is valid unless there 
is consideration— an exchange of values 
between the parties, such as cash, services, 
goods, promises, or a combination of these. 
Unless misrepresentation or fraud can be 
shown, the courts seldom look into the 
adequacy of the consideration. A board 
may find that it has agreed to pay an 
exorbitant price for a poor school build- 
ing site. If good faith exists, the contract 
is probably enforceable—the courts do 
not protect the inept bargainer. 

Contracts are “discharged” when the 
parties do what the agreement stipulates, 
but the terms of a given contract need 
not always be carried out precisely or in 
full; for many contracts a performance 
that is satisfactory or substantial in the 
eyes of a reasonable person is sufficient. 
Though a leaking roof would hardly be 
held satisfactory in discharging a reroof- 
ing contract, the use of a different kind 
of roofing cement from what may have 
been specified probably would be consid- 
ered substantial performance. But if an 
artist contracts to paint a mural in the 
foyer of the high school subject to the 
approval of an art committee, the painting 
may be rejected if the committee does not 
like it provided only that the rejection be 
in good faith.? When taste and judgment 
are involved, what a reasonable person 
thinks is not the criterion of performance. 

If a contract is broken, money damages 
may be sought; however, a teacher or 
other school employee who breaches a con- 
tract is seldom sued because the amount 
awarded is not likely to be worth the 
effort and the possible bad publicity. 
Boards, however, are assessed damages and 
perhaps costs of the suit when they are 
successfully sued after they break an em- 
ployment contract. The employee must 
seek a similar position to mitigate his 
damage, but his search need not be a wide 
one; if he is unsuccessful in his quest, 
then tendering his services daily places 
the board more clearly in default by 
showing that he was ready to do his part. 
In consequence, boards should make em- 
ployment contracts (as well as all others) 
with care and break them with reluctance, 
if at all. ca 


*Lincoln Lavine, Modern Business Law (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954), p. 103. 
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W. A. SHANNON  Executi 


N.5.B.A. REPORT 


A National Center 
for School Board Studies 


For many years the National School 
Boards Association has hoped to find more 
effective ways of putting research to work 
for the improvement of school board 
service and operation. Such hope now 
appears closer to fulfillment. In a recent 
action, members of the NSBA board of 
directors unanimously approved the ac- 
ceptance of a formal proposal made by 
officers of Northwestern University for the 
joint establishment of a national “Center 
for School Board Studies.” 

Clearly, one of the broadest avenues 
to the improvement of public education 
in America lies in raising the quality of 
school board membership and operation. 
Objective research in the broad area of 
school board service and activity is greatly 
needed in order to provide the bases upon 
which newer and more effective methods, 
techniques, and materials for school board 
improvement may be identified and de- 
veloped. Stimulating such research would 
be the major function of the Center, the 
proposal for which grew out of extended 
discussions between representatives of the 
NSBA and those of Northwestern over 
recent months. 


Purposes of Center 

The Center for School Board Studies 
would work to identify major areas of 
needed school board research. It would 
undertake, and would co-operate with other 
universities and educational organizations 
in undertaking, specific research projects, 
and, in general, would constitute a major 
informational center wherein research find- 
ings would be collected, analyzed, and 
disseminated. 

A fairly large number of research studies 
in the school board field have, of course, 
been undertaken in the past. Some of them 
have been sponsored and directed by both 
state and national school boards associa- 
tions, working closely with consultants and 
trained researchers. Most of them have 
been the product of graduate students of 
education, working at the master’s or doc- 
toral levels under research-trained profes- 
sorial committees. A few of these studies 
have been quite significant, providing the 
foundations for greater understanding of 


school board problems, and pointing rather 
effectively toward better approaches and 
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procedures. Most of the studies have been 
helpful. A few, regretably have not — 
some of them have been so localized, for 
example, as to prevent any appropriate 
extension of their findings to other districts 
or areas. 

The major point to be made, however, 
is that the wide field of needed school 
board research remains relatively un- 
touched. Even if this were not true, past 
research often needs to be redone in order 
to check and update findings. Even with 
dependable and recent findings, the prob- 
lem remains of how they are to be dis- 
seminated and put to practical use. Much 
good research, it is reasonable to suppose, 
is doing little more than occupying space 
on library shelves. 

One of the areas of vitally needed re- 
search is that concerned with the orienta- 
tion and training of board members. Past 
research has indicated not only that there 
is approximately a one-third turnover in 
board membership in the United States 
each year, but that it takes two years or 
more of service for most board members 
to feel that they are reasonably competent 
to carry out the serious legal responsibili- 
ties with which they have been charged. 
Identifying a common core of information 
which board members should possess, test- 
ing experimental techniques and procedures 
of direct instruction to board members 
for their relative effectiveness, discovering 
the best format, style, length, and other 
elements of printed materials which board 
members will read and use, and similar 
activities based upon objective research, 
could be expected to assist materially 
in bringing board members to higher levels 
of performance sooner. 


New Headquarters 


As part of its proposal, Northwestern 
University offered to the association space 
for NSBA headquarters in a University- 
owned building adjacent to the Evanston 
campus of the University. The NSBA has 
accepted, and will move from its present 
address in Chicago within the next few 
months. The new location will provide the 
National School Boards Association with 
the special advantage of close proximity 
to Northwestern’s Deering Library, with 


its important resources of educational and 
other material. 

The action of the NSBA board of di- 
rectors in approving the Northwestern pro- 
posal was in keeping with the national 
association’s “Policy 23,” which was 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly on 
February 16, 1956: “The National School 
Boards Association recommends the estab- 
lishment of a school board study and re- 
search program which shall (1) organize 
and correlate existing studies, (2) plan and 
co-operate with other agencies in new and 
needed studies, and (3) distribute and 
publicize the findings.” 


NSBA Fellowship Program 


At the same time that the National 
School Boards Association has been en- 
gaged in working out the co-operative 
Center arrangement with Northwestern, the 
organization has been developing comple- 
mentary plans for establishing an NSBA 
Fellowship Program. 

As presently envisioned, up to three out- 
standing graduate students per year would 
be competitively selected and appointed 
as “NSBA Fellows.” Substantial grants 
would make it possible for such students 
to complete doctoral degree requirements 
in school administration and similar areas 
while serving as part-time NSBA staff 
assistants. The educational staff work in 
which they would engage would thus be 
closely allied with their doctoral interests, 
and would provide an opportunity for 
promising future administrators and edu- 
cators to study the issues and problems 
of lay leadership in public education at 
close hand. Fellowship recipients would 
also be associated with many of the activi- 
ties of the Center for School Board Studies, 
through which the uses and techniques of 
educational research could be studied in 
direct, problem situations. 


Quality Boards Make Quality Schools 
The services and activities of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association are based 
upon the belief that quality boards make 
quality schools. Carefully conducted re- 
search could do much to help insure quality 
boards in the school districts of America. 
The action of the NSBA in working out 
the co-operative arrangement with North- 
western University for establishing a Cen- 
ter for School Board Studies represents 
one of the most important official acts 
which any NSBA governing body has taken 
in the history of the association. Mobiliz- 
ing the techniques and methods of research 
for school board improvement must be 
adjudged a sound approach to the fulfill- 
ment of the fundamental purposes and 
objectives for which the National School 
Boards Association exists. In the past too 
much has been guessed, and too little has 
been known, about what constitutes good 
school board qualification and operation. 
The solicitation of funds for the long- 
range support of the Center for School 
Board Studies, and for the NSBA Fellow- 
ship Program, is now under way. It is to 
be devoutly hoped that many farseeing 
organizations and individuals will help the 
National School Boards Association and 
Northwestern University in bringing to 
reality activities of such great potential 
promise. 
te 
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MEDART GYM SEATS have finest wood seat, floor and riser boards 
with toughest scuff-resistant finish made! 
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Although matching in appearance the lustrous, satiny surface of 
finely crafted furniture, the flawless smooth, clear finish on Medart 
Gym Seats has an all-important extra quality of amazing resistance 
to wear and abuse. Mechanically applied prime and finish coats of 
Medart’s alkyd melamine varnish—each warm air-dried in special 
ovens—promises these superior advantages: 

e Won’t check or chip like hard, brittle coatings 

e Withstands the abrasion of continuous traffic and stomping 


e Will not accumulate excessive dust and dirt like ordinary 
rough varnished or lacquered surfaces 
e Won’t discolor or darken—won’t get dull and dingy 
Either the finest clear fir or Southern pine can be furnished. All wood e Preserves the bright new beauty of the wood it protects 
members of Medart Gym Seats are made from kiln dried one-piece Selecting gym seats with a finish that reduces wear and main- 
boards. No laminated or glued pieces are used. tenance to a negligible minimum can contribute notable savings 


year after year. Choose Medart to get the greatest value from 
GYM SEAT IDEAS every seating dollar. 


Medart's Gym Seat catalog con- 

tains many ideas of how to get 
better, safer seating with mini- 
mum investment. 


a ‘- EDART 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INCORPORATED SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! : 
3535 DE KALB e ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 

























3. 


Proper architectural design and planning 
can save a board of education and the tax- 
payers, whom the board represents, many 
thousands of dollars in any program of 
new construction. However, the time to 
learn whether a certain architect follows 
capital-conserving practices is when he is 
being interviewed for possible employment. 
No board should ever employ an architect 
and then impose upon him ideas which 
are contradictory to his normal practices. 
Thus, it is imperative that any board in- 
terested in economical construction de- 
termine before employing their architect 
whether he can and does make use of 
many of the following suggestions, as there 
is no ome big saving available to any 
architect. 

These suggestions are listed in the order 
in which they were ranked in importance 
by educators and architects of 86 widely 
scattered school districts in which recent 
school construction has been completed at 
lower-than-usual cost. 

No attempt has been made to reconcile 
obviously dichotomous suggestions (for 
example, suggestions numbers 20 and 52). 
Respondents felt that each of the listed 
measures could save money under certain 
circumstances. A reader can only fit his 
situation. 

1. Be sure drawings and specifications 
are complete, concise, and free of am- 
biguity. If there are any elements which 
could create doubt, contractors are quite 
likely to “pad” bids to cover themselves 
in case they have misunderstood. It prob- 
ably would be a good investment for a 
board of education to pay a reputable 
contractor to check over the drawings and 
specifications prior to issuing the docu- 
ments to prospective bidders. Certainly, 
the specifications should contain a clause 
requiring bidders to report any errors, 
omissions, or discrepancies to the architect 
during the bidding period. The architect 
can then issue an addendum, clarifying 
the matter for all bidders. 
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Ideas on how — 


HAROLD W. BOLES 


Educational Consultant, Newark, Ohio 


The Right Architect Can Save You Money 


2. Take special care to eliminate waste 
areas. Unless the architectural planner is 
particularly adept and experienced, he is 
likely to find that providing the required 
teaching and non-teaching areas without 
including some waste areas is a most diffi- 
cult undertaking. In the past, many school 
buildings have included unused or unusable 
areas simply because the architectural 
planner could find no easy way to combine 
the required spaces unless he also included 
some nonrequired spaces. 

3. Hold down cubage by eliminating 
lofts, attics, basements, and other unusable 
spaces. This is, of course, closely related 
to suggestion number two. Many school 
attics harbor little of value except pigeons. 
Some of the basement rooms which have 
been turned into undesirable classrooms in 
recent years were there because “it was 
easier (for the architect!) to do it this 
way!” 

4. Be sure the architect thoroughly 
understands the building budget from the 
start. This is one of the many places 
where board members and architects use 
the same terms, but the meanings depend 
on which group is doing the listening. To 
many board meinbers, “cost of the build- 
ing” means gros3 cost, while to architects 
it usually means the total cost of construc- 
tion contracts! The time to reconcile mean- 
ings is during preliminary discussions — 
not after bies are received. One good way 
is to have it in writing: 


BUDGET FOR ...... SCHOOL 
Budgeted 
Item Amount 
Land acquisition SE a ae 


Construction contracts 
Architect’s fee 
Legal expense 
Advertising 
Equipment 
Site development 
Contingencies 

Total 


5. Use exterior ornamentation (such as 
cut stone, columns, or cupolas) only if it 
serves a useful purpose. 

Simplicity is beauty; gingerbread is passé. 









6. Hold numerous “give and take” con- 
ferences between architect and _ school 
personnel in translating educational speci- 
fications into building sketches. The best 
architects in the world, even if they prac- 
tice school architecture exclusively, do not 
know as much about schoolrooms and 
what goes on in them as do the people 
who occupy them day after day. Changes 
in preliminary sketches cost nothing but 
once working drawings are started, they 
come dear. 

7. Do not make many changes, even 
minor ones, after bids are received. Archi- 
tects often are criticized for “excessive 
change orders” when in reality those orders 
are for things which someone decides 
should be added after construction is in 
progress. Proper educational 
should obviate such whimsy. 

8. Plan one or more areas for multi-use. 
Most educators are, understandably, less 
than enthusiastic about the rather com- 
mon auditorium-gymnasium combination, 
but other, more functional combinations 
are possible, such as dining room-study 
hall, dining room-music room, playroom- 
corridor, etc. 

9. Keep roof lines straight. Whether 
they are up and down or in and out, de- 
viations from the straight line usually cost 
money. 

10. Allow the architect ample time to 
complete his drawings. Unfortunately, no 
one has yet found a way to adapt automa- 
tion to architecture. Each little line and 
dot must be hand drawn, and omission of 
any one can cost you money. It isn’t just 
a question of “put more men on it,” either, 
as there is a limit to the number of men 
who can work on a project where all phases 
must be as closely co-ordinated as is re- 
quired in architectural drawings. 

11. Keep ceiling heighis constant except 
in special areas. Here are those ups and 
downs again! (See { 9.) 

12. Make sure the building silhouette is 
quite simple. The fewer the corners, the 
less the cost. 


planning 
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Sources of School Building Economy 


What the architect can do to save dollars on school plant 
design and construction is presented in this third of a series 
of eight articles on basic ways to school building economy. 


This comprehensive inventory of money-saving suggestions 
were analyzed by a panel of school plant experts for true 
economy — economy that lowers costs without diminishing 
educational values of the building — then rated for proved 
worth by builders of 86 nationally recognized “low-cost” 
schools in 34 states. 

Published and future articles in the series are: 


13. Do everything possible to assure 
minimum maintenance and replacement 
costs. To reduce initial cost at the expense 
of added maintenance is false economy — 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. ‘ 

14. Have little or no basement. Space 
below ground is more expensive than that 
above — and less desirable, usually, 

15. Make certain that all possible build- 
ing extensions which may be foreseen are 
planned for now. Adding anything at a 
later date can cost dearly unless there is 
a good way and place to add it. Such pro- 
visions do not just happen. Pay the archi- 
tect his 1% per cent fee for design and 
let him plan the entire building at one 
time, then buy working drawings only for 
the part you can build now! 

16. Adapt each building to its particular 
site. One of the architect’s special abilities 
for which you are paying is the ability to 
blend the man-made with the God-given. 
Let him use it, or you cheat yourself and 
your constituents. Moving dirt is costly, 
and should be done only as necessary. 

17. Avoid “school specialties” as much 
as possible. Many such items are unusually 
high-priced, particularly if no competitive 
products are on the market. 

18. Use repetitive design elements. Win- 
dows or doors which are interchangeable 
can be purchased in quantity and installed 
economically. Use of a module simplifies 
construction and results in dollar savings. 

19. Do not use parapet walls. Their cost 
per square foot is the same as the cost 
for walls that enclose something other 
than air. Parapet walls may once have 
been used to hold down the roof, but good 
architects now have better methods for 
doing that. 

20. Make the building single story. 
Walking is easier than climbing, and no 
one holds classes in stair wells. 

21. Do not use masonry designs unless 
they are quite simple. To be sure, intricate 
designs are possible and decorative, with 
no additional bricks, but they take lots of 
time — and no mason’s time is free. 
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22. Make certain that plans are original 
and have not been used on any previous 
building. Old plans are no more desirable 
than old clothes—and fit no better. A 
building designed for another educational 
program will not fit yours. Besides, archi- 
tects find something in every building that 
could have been improved. A good archi- 
tect finds many such things. 

23. Keep interior trim and millwork to 
a minimum. Anyone who has ever built 
a house knows how distressingly slow “fin- 
ishing” is after the house looks complete 
on the outside. One schoolroom is often 
as large as a small house, so you can 
imagine the time involved if there is much 
“finish” work. 

24. Use continuous fenestration. Large 
areas of glass or large areas of masonry 
are simple to install, but alternating small 
areas of glass with small areas of masonry 
may double the labor cost. 

25. Be sure equipment needs are pro- 
vided for when building plans are drawn. 
Adding a gas line, a water supply, or an 
electrical service after construction is in 
progress may be unsightly and will cer- 
tainly be costly. Yet, if the architect 
doesn’t know about equipment to be used 
he cannot provide services for it in the 
original drawings. 

26. Keep the building perimeter regular, 
with few or no breaks. (See § 12.) 

27. Use large glass areas, thereby re- 
ducing the size of necessary finished inte- 
rior wall areas. Contractors tell us that high 
quality window walls cost about as much 
per square foot as do masonry walls, but 
masonry walls have to be painted or plas- 
tered or both on the inside, while glass is 
its own finish, 

28. Make certain that it is unnecessary 
to send many addenda items to contractors 
during the bidding period. (See {1 and 
{ 10.) 

29. Be sure the building is conceived in 
plan before elevations and exterior design 
are considered. Trying to adapt a func- 
tional floor plan to someone’s preconceived 
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notion of what a school should look like 
can result in considerable waste of precious 
tax dollars. 

30. Request few alternate bids. The sim- 
pler you can keep the estimating job for 
the contractors, the better will be their 
bids. 

31. Design the building, if possible, so. 
that all footings can be dug with a trench- 
ing machine. Such a machine is cheaper to 
transport and to operate than a back hoe 
or power shovel. It digs a straighter line, 
thus making forms unnecessary and saving 
on the amount of concrete used. 

32. Call upon the experiences of school 
maintenance personnel in planning finish 
materials to be used. The practical experi- 
ence of such people may be more valuable 
than the book knowledge of some archi- 
tects, and may save maintenance dollars. 
later. 

33. Make walls the minimum thickness 
allowed by building codes. Such walls will 
be safe, and using a 12-inch masonry wall 
where an 8-inch wall will do achieves little, 
other than a 50 per cent increase in the 
cost of that wall. 

34. Use load bearing walls and little or 
no wall framing. Many educators will un- 
doubtedly frown on this, deploring the 
“loss of flexibility,’ but experience indi- 
cates that walls are seldom moved, even 
though they are nonbearing! However, a 
bearing wall can be removed by replacing: 
it with a beam and columns, and the cost 
is not prohibitive. 

35. Pay particular attention to making 
the school plant blend with general sur- 
roundings. This implies more than adapting 
the building to the site. (See $16.) A 
porcelain-paneled school probably does not 
belong in the Pacific Northwest nor does 
one made of Indiana limestone belong in 
New England. 

36. Submit building plans promptly to 
all required regulatory and advisory author- 
ities. If such authorities find errors, dis- 
crepancies, or omissions in the plans, cor- 
rections must be made in time for allt 
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bidders to know of them. If those correc- 
tions come as change orders after the 
contracts are let, the correction will prob- 
ably cost more than in the original bid. 

37. Don’t use suspended ceilings. Even 
if you feel the roof deck must be covered, 
there are better ways of doing that than by 
using the suspension system. 

38. Avoid the use of masonry sills and/or 
lintels. They always cost money, and they 
often leak. 

39. Use mostly fixed sash, with no more 
than three ventilating sections per room. 
A movable section costs several times as 
much as a comparable area of fixed glass, 
and each movable section has cracks on all 
four sides. Each crack is a potential leak 
for both air and water. 

40. Use a module. Ii all elements are 
worked out on a modular system, there will 
be fewer costly special details. 

41. Keep the building perimeter to a 
minimum, with over-all form abproaching 
a square form which en- 
closes the greatest area with the least per- 
imeter is a circle, but laying walls in a 


The geometric 


circle is costly and results in nonfunctional 
rooms. The square is the geometric form 
which encloses the next largest area with 
the least amount of a perimeter wall. In 
many regions, a square foot of perimeter 
wa!l costs up to three and one-half times as 
much as a square foot of partition wall. 
42. Make classrooms approximately 
square. This helps reduce the perimeter 


(see {41)., and is better educationally 


because it gives greater flexibility to room 
arrangements. 
43. Build in no equipment except that 


requiring plumbing connections. 
made and assembled cabinets, etc., can usu- 
ally be provided at less cost than custom 
work. The former can be purchased sep- 
arately, thus saving the 15 per cent or so 
which the general contractor adds on for 
his profit. 

44. Eliminate gutters, exterior down- 
spouts, etc. They add to initial cost and to 
maintenance cost. 

45. Make the gymnasium floor multi-use 
by using rolling bleachers. This is much 
more economical than having to build a 
second gymnasium to get additional physi- 
cal education space when much of the floor 
area is occupied by permanent seating. 

46. Request only additive alternate bids. 
If you request a minus alternate, the 
amount of the deduction which the con- 
tractor allows is usually only his calculated 
cost of the item. Many contractors do not 
deduct the 15 per .cent or more profit 
originally computed on that cost. 

47. Seek help from contractors in simpli- 
fying the building in the planning stage. 
This is particularly valuable if your archi- 
tect has had only limited experience. It 
might even be profitable for the board to 
pay a contractor to examine plans and 
make suggestions. (See § 1.) 

48. Don’t use pipe trenches. They cost 
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Factory 


money, and really help very little if pipes 
have to be replaced. Ingenious architects 
find better ways for running these lines. 

49. Try using open storage cubicles in 
place of lockers. If pilfering is a problem, 
of course, this may not be practical. It can 
save money, if feasible. 

50. Use above-corridor space for the 
plenum for recirculated air. Many times 
corridors can have lower ceilings than can 
classrooms, so an inexpensive floor (corri- 
dor ceiling) allows this space to take the 
place of a specially designed duct system 
and return air plenum. 

51. Use a roof overhang to help with 
light control. Light must be controlled in 
some manner and many systems for doing 
it are expensive. The roof overhang, used 
with curtains or shades, may be one of the 
less costly devices. 

52. Make stairs as simple as possible. 
The greatest possible simplification is 
elimination. If your site demands multi- 
story construction, the stairs need not be 
either ornate or massive. 

53. Make interior walls movable. Ad- 
vantages of this need to be weighed against 
those of using bearing walls. (See {f 34.) 

54. Eliminate corridors, or hold them to 
a bare minimum. After all, they are used 
only to pass from one place to another. 
They do not increase the “pay load” of 
the building. 

55. Leave such things as service con- 
duits, ducts, pipes, and structural members 
exposed and paint them. If “painted in” 
with adjoining areas, they are inconspicuous 
and this method is certainly less costly than 
use of special trenches, chases, channels, 
etc. 

56. Place classrooms with their short 
dimension next to the corridor. If rooms 
must be rectangular (see { 42), this is a 
further possibility for reducing the build- 
ing perimeter. 

57. Use outdoor 
walks. (See § 54.) 

58. Consider serving lunch to occupants 
of this building and one or more other 
buildings from a common central kitchen. 
This can avoid duplication of preparation 
and storage facilities. However, don’t over- 
look the facts: each building will probably 
need its own dishwashing facilities; you 
will need special insulated serving carts, 
loading ramps, transportation, and trans- 
portation personnel. 

59. Make your stage wall-to-wall, with 
no proscenium arch. More front curtain 
is cheaper than are a beam and brick 
work, and you have the advantage of be- 
ing able to vary the size of the stage 
opening. 

60. Place classrooms back-to-back with 
only exterior access. This is_ probably 
more applicable in elementary than in 
secondary school buildings (see { 54 and 
| 57), because secondary classrooms vary 
more in size. 

61. Locate auditorium 


corridors or covered 


and/or gymna- 


sium in interior space with no side day- 
lighting. Continuous masonry is less ex- 
pensive than alternating glass and masonry; 
artificial lights are nearly always used each 
time those rooms are occupied, anyway; 
windows, if provided, have to be fitted 
with darkening devices. 

62. Eliminate the dining room and have 
lunches eaten in classrooms. There are 
undoubtedly physical limitations as to the 
distance which it is desirable to have 
pupils (particularly little ones) carry food, 
but if you are going to use a central 
kitchen (see § 58), “room service” be- 
comes a real possibility. Unless the dining 
room has a secondary use, it is extremely 
costly space. 

63. Make the building campus-plan, with 
two or more separate units. The generally 
lighter type construction can reduce costs. 

64. Use less window wall than is found 
in comparable buildings. This is probably 
one of the most controversial subjects in 
school construction today. The one indis- 
putable fact appears to be that continuous 
runs of either masonry or glass are less 
expensive than alternating panels of both 
materials. 

65. Make at least some interior walls of 
movable storage units. Such units cer- 
tainly cost less than walls and storage 
units, and they make possible the easy 
shifting of partitions. 

66. Plan the building so it can be easily 
converted to other than school use. There 
have been striking examples of buildings 
designed to house pupils now but intended 
for conversion to industrial later — 
and without aesthetic or educational losses. 
This may not result in lower initial cost, 
but resale value can certainly lower long 
term costs if land use in the 
changing. 


uses 


area is 


67. Widen the corridor and plan it for 
additional uses. One possibility is an ele- 
mentary school corridor wide enough to 
serve as a multi-purpose room. Such build- 
ings have been constructed in several 
places. Another, if the auditorium requires 
excavating, it is possible to use a widened 
corridor as the stage. 

68. Try using interior classrooms, with 
no window lighting. This seems to work 
particularly well for rooms where there 
is an “activity” type program so that 
pupils are kept busy and do not notice 
the claustrophobic effect, if any. 

67. Use two smaller dining rooms rather 
than one large one, and plan them for 
additional uses, such as study halls. 
Smaller rooms seem to adapt more readily 
to secondary usage. 

Above all, remember that the archi- 
tect is not a magician. The school board, 
the architect, the superintendent, and 
everyone else concerned must co-operate 
and try diligently to make use of many 
of these practices if significant savings 
are to be achieved. bs ] 
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Compact Spaciousness 


RUSSELL LeCRONIER 


Superintendent, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 


Schools 


An aerial 


view of the 


Mt. 


Pleasant, Mich., high 


When the new high school at Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., opened its doors in Sep- 
tember, 1957, its staff and 631 students 
were introduced to a laboratory for learn- 
ing not only unusual in design but ad- 
vanced in educational concept as well. 

Octagonal in design, the main body of 
the school encloses an open court sur- 
rounded by classroom units, the admin- 
istrative area, and the gymnasium. The 
vocational education unit is in a separate 
wing, connected to the central building by 
a covered walk. 


school, illustrating 


The 
Mt. Pleasant 
High School 





The typical classroom unit evolved 
from preliminary studies by the school 
staff, the Central Michigan College Teacher 
Training Division and the architects, Louis 
C. Kingscott & Associates, Inc., of Kala- 
mazoo. Since the high school is a nucleus 
for teacher training for the college, which 
also is located at Mount Pleasant, the 
resulting arrangement is proving beneficial 
to the high school teachers in their training 
program while at the same time enrich- 
ing the educational opportunities of the 
students. 


the basic octagonal design of 


the plant. Louis C. Kingscott and Associates, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., were the architects. 





View of a typical 
classroom in the 
academic clusters, 
showing the 
office and work- 
room adjacent to 
each teaching 
station. 

In the classroom 
units, the walls 
are painted block 
with brick 
wainscots. 
Ceilings are 
acoustical tile, 
floors asphalt 
tile; lighting is 
fluorescent. 
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The biology room in the science “cluster” at Mt. Pleasant high school 
has laboratory tables arranged in a perimeter around a core of desks. 








Above: the unit kitchen room, one of two in the homemaking de- 
partment, is located in the separate “vocational education building.” 


Right: special planning that went into the school involved the ex- 
tensive use of audio-visual materials. 


Below: the typing room in 
the commercial education cluster, one of four areas. 
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The “general shop” of the plant specializes in woodworking and 

farm shop instruction. The vocational education building has facili- 

ties for drawing, agriculture, as well as for arts and crafts and 

homemaking. Above is shown the “general shop.” Below is a view 

of the Mt. Pleasant gymnasium, which has a folding bleacher 

capacity for 1500 spectators. The playing floor is maple; the walls 
are block with a brick wainscot. 


Four-Room Clusters 

Each academic classroom has an adjoin- 
ing workroom and office, arranged to be- 
come useful adjuncts to the larger room. 
This permits a master teacher in such a 
unit to supervise work that may be pro- 
gressing in three areas: individual study 
or counseling in the office, small group 
projects in the workroom, and class activ- 
ities in the large classroom. Vision panels 
in the walls of these units aid in this 
supervision. 

The classroom units in turn are grouped 
in clusters of four on a departmentalized 
basis. The result has been the strengthen- 
ing of departmental organization and a 
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greater opportunity for student teachers 
to gain experience. 

In its initial year of operation the ar- 
rangement has been received enthusias- 
tically by the school staff. The potential- 
ities are being put to the use for which 
they were intended. Many classes in sub- 
jects which have a large load of student 
teachers are operating with two student 
teachers under the supervising teacher. 
The classroom arrangement permits de- 
partmental meetings and _ co-ordination 
within each department area. 

The school was built to accommodate 
800 students. Future expansion will be 
outward from each cluster, by department 


as necessary, to an ultimate capacity of 
1200 students. 

The over-all result of the octagonal plan 
has been a compact arrangement in which 
a feeling of spaciousness is retained. The 
building occupies only 20 per cent of the 
30-acre site, leaving the remaining area 
for development of physical education 
facilities and parking areas. Pursuant of 
the long-range planning, the gymnasium 
is placed to open onto the larger portion 
of the site. 


Audio-Visual Facilities 

Because of the accessibility of Central 
Michigan College’s resources, the audio- 
visual program has been given considerable 
emphasis in the high school. Included in 
the building is an audio-visual library and 
workroom, as well as storage space for 
equipment. Each classroom has blackout 
curtains at the windows:and closing louvers 
on the skylights. 

The cafeteria, equipped with in-wall 
folding tables, is put to use during the 
school day as an assembly area and study 
hall, and after class hours for parties and 
banquets. Multiple use is also made of the 
gymnasium, which can be converted into 
an auditorium with a portable stage and 
curtains supported from the trusses. Special 
consideration of acoustics in this portion 
of the building has brought highly satis- 
factory results. 


Lockers are eliminated from corridors 


to provide another space-saving and money- 
saving feature of the school. An alcove is 


located across the corridor from each 
classroom unit, containing free-standing 
clothes racks, above which are cubicles 
for books and personal belongings. Each 
cubicle is equipped with a lock on its wire 
mesh door. 

Separation of the vocational wing from 
the octagonal building insures that noise 
of machinery will not disturb activities in 
the academic section of the main building. 
The school’s power plant is also located 
in the vocational wing. 


Construction Materials 

The single-story building is of steel 
frame construction, with face brick ex- 
terior walls and painted lightweight block 
interior walls. The latter have face brick 
wainscots in the corridors and classrooms. 
Floors for the most part are asphalt tile, 
with terrazzo in toilets, shower and locker 
rooms, wood in the gymnasium, and con- 
crete in the shop wing. 

Heat is supplied by forced warm air, 
radiant floor panels, and unit ventilators. 

Future plans include the development 
of the central court as an outdoor auxiliary 
instruction area. 


The Costs 

Construction contracts for this school 
totaled $1,222,937 for an area of 91,900 
square feet, resulting in a cost per square 
foot of $13.31. 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Congress Looks at the Curriculum 


In view of the revival of interest in the 
goals of American education and what 
the nation’s schools should teach stirred 
up by the orbiting of Soviet sputniks, it is 
perhaps not surprising that seldom, if 
ever, has the curriculum come in for so 
much mention before Congressional Com- 
mittees as in the recent hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, chaired by Senator Lister Hill 
(D., Ala.) and the House Subcommittee 
on Special Education, chaired by Repre- 
sentative Carl Elliott (D., Ala). 

As Congressman Elliott remarked in re- 
opening the hearings before his subcom- 
mittee last January: “In the press, over 
the airwaves, on street corners and in 
homes, among businessmen and _profes- 
sional men, including educators themselves, 
we now hear a constant clamor for the 
refinement of curriculum and for the im- 
provement of teaching at all levels, from 
the grammar to the graduate school.” 

In studying the relationship of American 
education to national security in a sci- 
entific age, the members of the education 
committees of the Congress took both a 
backward and a forward look besides in- 
quiring into the educational problems of 
today — backward to the experiences of 
their own school days whose virtues as- 
sumed a rosier hue in retrospect and 
forward to the skills that will be needed 
by the American people 10 and 20 years 
from now if the United States is to forge 
ahead in the race for technological su- 
premacy and meet the challenge presented 
by the Russian system. This challenge is, 
as Wernher Von Braun, the “father” of the 
United States Explorer Satellite, and oth- 
ers warned, a total challenge ‘involving 
every aspect of our way of life: religion, 
economics, industry, science, technology, 
and education.” 


Required Subjects in Days Past 

Typical of the comments of those who 
looked back nostalgically to the days of 
their youth is this statement of House 
Education Chairman Graham A. Barden 
(D., N. C.), relating: “The school I went 
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to wasn’t anything akin to a first-class 
high school, but when I left there I had 
finished solid geometry. Now they won't 
know what you are talking about in the 
average high school if you said solid 
geometry, and I had read Latin right on 
through Caesar, Virgil, Cicero, and all the 
rest of them. Now they don’t take that. 
They learn how to serve a meal or properly 
hold their shoulders when they are dancing, 
and so forth.” 

“Has the educational system fallen 
down?” questioned Representative Donald 
Nicholson (R., Mass.), recalling: “When 
I graduated from high school over 50 
years ago these things were required — 
history, and English, and physics, and 
chemistry, and mathematics . . . and it 
was required to take Latin or French, 
either one of the two.” 

“Now,” he protested, “they go up and 
take up—I do not know — anything, 
bookkeeping. They certainly do not take 
reading. And I am sure they do not take 
up writing any more in school because if 
you were a Congressman and get the 
letters that I get from the young people, 
you would not feel too good about it.” 

“So I think that the place we should 
begin to take care of these things,” he sug- 
gested, “is at home, and have your depart- 
ment (Health, Education, and Welfare) 
or the State (Education) Department go 
out to the women’s clubs and everything 
else and show those people the advantage 
of taking these required subjects. It is an 
educational job in itself and should be 
carried out that way.” 

Representative Phil M. Landrum (D.., 
Ga.) wondered whether “the most critical 
problem in the field of education today 
. . . is the softness of the curricula (and 
what could be done) to get these schools 
to again require the hard courses as the 
fundamentals of our educational program.” 


Lifting Intellectual Standards 
Regretting that “schools are drifting 
away from the old style basic curriculum,” 
Senator H. Alexander Smith (R., N. J.) 
voiced doubt that the wide choice of 


ELAINE EXTON 


courses now being offered students “before 
they are mature enough and before they 
have mastered their really important basic 
educational subjects” is a tendency in the 
right direction. 

Among those who urged that more em- 
phasis be placed on the intellectual train- 
ing of our young people was Senator 
Gordon Allott (R., Colo.) who inquired: 
“Is there not a great opportunity to start 
at the lowest educational level in the first 
grade and tighten up our educational proc- 
esses from there right on through high 
school?” 

“T am thinking,” he explained, “in terms 
of the facts that if our educational sys- 
tems are to be actually changed, and I 
personally believe that they are long due 
for some more emphasis on serious study, 
then the men and women who are the 
controllers, the school boards, and the men 
and women in the communities all over 
this country must be made completely 
aware’ (of the importance of improving 
the intellectual level of attainment in our 
high schools in order to assure the intel- 
lectual pre-eminence of the United States). 


Broad Education Advocated 


The bulk of the testimony concerning 
the subjects schools should teach favored 
a balanced curriculum that would provide 
a good, sound, basic education. 

Even Marion B. Folsom, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
other witnesses who supported the need 
for a short-term program of federal aid to 
strengthen the teaching of math and sci- 
ence did so on the grounds that this is in 
the national interest and necessary, as Sec- 
retary Folsom phrased it, to correct “the 
imbalance developed in recent years (be- 
cause) we are not giving proportionately 
as much math and science in schools as 
we used to give.” They further agreed 
that in restoring the balance we formerly 
had, and again we quote Secretary Folsom, 
“we don’t in any way want to detract 
from the other basic courses in humanities, 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 
THE recent ferment in education is not completely un- 
fortunate. Even the charge that school boards stand in the 
way of rapid improvement in the quality of the schools and 
the stiffening of instructional services has some values. Ad- 
dresses and discussions, as well as resolutions adopted by the 
Miami convention of the National School Boards 
tion, 


Associa- 
indicate that the boards of education are addressing 
themselves to the aspects of solving the problems of cur- 
ricular reconstruction, as just one phase of tackling the 
entire job of improving American educational efficiency. 
It is notable that in the general criticisms of the schools, 
the popular magazines have offered very few practical sug- 
gestions which school boards might use to improve the 
schools in their local situations. In this connection, a recom- 
mendation of Dr. C. D. Hardesty, superintendent of the 
San Diego County, Calif., schools, is worth consideration. 
Dr. Hardesty recalls that recent emphasis on the education 
of gifted children, as well as the recent criticisms of the 
schools, raises the question of what, and how much, should 
be expected of pupils in the schools. If the old principle of 
individual differences is applied to the present situation, the 


schools should expect “from each pupil performance in ac- 


cordance with his ability, interests, and personality. What 
the child is shapes up expectancies for him.” 

There is ample evidence that more can be expected of 
boys and girls in the high schools. The emphasis on the part 
of school boards and their professional executives can do 
much to stiffen the courses and to induce boys and girls to 
avoid the easy, makeshift subjects. Dr. Hardesty recalls that 
no less a group than the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has proposed that the traditional four-year 
high school program could be completed in three years, and 
this would enable boys and girls to do much in their fourth 
year that now is put off to the first year of college. It might 
be added that each teacher should reasonably consider it a 
responsibility to insist that every student achieve to the best 
of his ability. 

In the grade schools similar improvement might be under- 
taken. There is ample evidence in the recent literature that 
the present standards, particularly in the tool subjects, can 
be raised. Dr. Hardesty recalls that a well-known research 
worker in the field of school achievement is convinced that 
in all schools the norms could be raised by as much as one- 
half year in all subjects, and at all grade levels. 

The task of putting into effect a program of stiffening the 
school offerings is not simple, and cannot be undertaken in 
one year’s time. It requires the devoted work of administra- 
tors and teachers, supplemented by the school boards, and 
supported by the parents, and the entire community. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL BUILDING AID 


THE present feeling concerning federal taxes and the em- 
phasis placed by teachers’ organizations on the need for 
massive federal school support, particularly for salaries and 
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for improving the teaching of science and mathematics, 
makes it extremely doubtful whether legislation will be 
passed in this session of the Congress to provide aid for 
needed school building construction. 

The local board of education confronted with a serious 
need for replacing obsolete school plants, or for providing 
additional facilities, particularly on the high school level, 
will be wise to go it alone and make every possible effort 
for local votes of necessary bond issues and direct tax 
levies. The school plant emergencies which were discussed 
so violently in 1955 and 1956 have been largely forgotten 
because other political opportunities would better help 
Democrats or Republicans. 

The only bright hope in the present situation is the strong 
position which municipal bonds have been developing in 
the past six months. School boards will not only be wise to 
take advantage of the present more favorable condition in 
public financing; they should by all means point out to 
their constituents that public school construction is one of 
the most effective ways of overcoming recession conditions. 
More that $8 billions of school buildings are needed to 
properly meet the classroom space needs which are develop- 
ing between 1958 and 1961. 

The base for the sale of school bonds can be broadened 
if legislation is passed that will enable the so-called “invest- 
ment funds” to pass through to their shareholders without 
deductions the tax-exempt interest received on municipal 
bond holdings. School boards should definitely help in the 
promotion of such legislation as a means of making easier 
the financing of needed school buildings. 


THE NEW ATTITUDE 


IN ANNOUNCING its budget for 1958—59, the school com- 
mittee of Haverhill, Mass., has made public a letter from 
Supt. Charles Whitcomb, who prepared the budget and who 
designated it as “frugal — but not bargain basement.” 

Considering the present economic situation, the attitudes 
represented by Dr. Whitcomb are worth considering in any 
school budget requests presented for public approval. Says 
Dr. Whitcomb: 

“The public should be informed that every effort has been 
made to make the impact on the tax rate as light as possible. 
It should, in addition, be clear to every citizen that budgets 
must inevitably continue to rise as long as the following 
factors exist: (1) The continuing trend toward higher costs 
of everything the system must purchase, from paper and 
books to teacher services. (2) The constantly increasing 
pupil load the school system is required to absorb. (3) The 
accelerated effort to lift deficient school building conditions 
to adequate levels. (4) The severe competition of our 
neighbors, particularly those outside our immediate valley, 
who shop in the same markets. (5) The constant demand for 


new services by the public as vacuums appear in a changing 
world.” 





Good schools are founded upon the premise that, under 
God, the human personality is all-important. This concept 
goes far deeper, of course, than our schools or our philosophy 
of education. Stemming from our earliest beginning, flowing 
from our Judeo-Christian heritage, it permeates our re- 
ligious, social, and political culture. It finds expression in 
our laws and institutions. It colors much of what we do and 
determines moreover in large measure what we believe we 
ought to do.— Joun H. Fiscuer, Baltimore. 
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Bus and truck tire records covering 36 billion miles from all over the 
country prove conclusively you can’t buy a school bus tire that costs less 
per mile than Firestone. And there's a Firestone tire to meet every school 
bus need. If you’re on a tight budget and want a minimum investment in 
tires, Firestone Transports are your best buy. If you want maximum mileage 
and extra long life whereby a small added investment will pay you 
back with 50% more mileage, get Firestone Super Transports. For top- 
notch all-weather performance, Firestone Super All Traction tires are 
tailor-made for you. See your Firestone Dealer or Store today and let 
him analyze your tire needs. He will match your needs with a fubed or 
tubeless Firestone tire that will give you accident-free, dependable stop- 


and-go service and the best tire value for school tax dollars. TRANSPORT SUPER TRANSPORT SUPER ALL TRACTION 


YOU CAN'T BUY A TIRE THAT COSTS LESS PER MILE THAN FIRESTONE. Fire stone 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 


(Concluded from page 33) 


which we think are just as important as 
science and math.” 

As Senator Allott noted, in the testimony 
by a great number of extremely prominent 
scientists before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee “there is not 
one who has failed to stress the fact that 
if we embark upon any kind of an educa- 
tional program emphasizing just mathe- 
matics and science we will have lost sight 
of the ball we are trying to carry.” 

Alan Waterman, the director of the 
National Science Foundation, for instance, 
said that in his opinion “all thoughtful 
people and especially scientists will agree 
that science is not everything in our 
education by any means. They would like 
to see any steps taken in the direction of 
stimulation of science to include stimula- 
tion of other subjects of study because we 
need citizens with aptitudes of all kinds 
of studies that we have encouraged in the 
past. Indeed, our strength is undoubtedly 
due to that fact.” 

That “all our youth should receive a 
broad basic education” was emphasized by 
M. H. Trytten, director of the Office of 
Scientific Personnel of the National Acad- 
emy of Science, who held “our scientists 
should be broadly educated, not narrow 
high-grade mechanics.” 

Many Congressmen, too, spoke in de- 
fense of a broad-gauged, broad-based edu- 
cational system stressing that we need 
trained people in practically every area 
of knowledge. 

Representative Henry A. Dixon (R., 
Utah) expressed appreciation for the im- 
pact of a broad mind on scientific develop- 
ments “rather than the impact of a nar- 
row specialist whose education has been 
splintered through overspecialization.” 

Declared Representative Coya Knutson 
(D., Minn.): “If the limited approach of 
aid only to students of the sciences is 
adopted, we face the future as a nation 
of dwindling national prestige. Every 
great civilization has needed not only 
scientists but capable people in all phases 
of life — farmers, philosophers, historians, 
businessmen, teachers, musicians, and 
statesmen. Broad education gives us un- 
derstanding of ourselves, our world, and 
our place and strength in the world.” 

Taking another tack, Senator Wayne 
Morse (D., Ore.) observed: “The Com- 
munist system will seek by any avenue it 
can find to overthrow our own. Therefore, 
we must develop our intellectual resources 
in all fields of endeavor—in the hu- 
manities, the arts, and the social sciences, 
as well as in the physical sciences and 
mathematics.” 


Growing Need for Scientists 

Calling action to meet the Russian sci- 
entific challenge a matter of “national 
survival,” Wernher Von Braun, one of 
the nation’s foremost missile experts, 
stated “the real peril lies in enormous 
momentum they have built up in a dy- 
namic program to attain supremacy in 
science and technology.” 
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Asserting that their state-controlled edu- 
cational system is turning out competent 
engineers and scientists in greater num- 
bers than ours, he termed it “vital to the 
national interest that we increase the out- 
put of scientific and technical personnel 
so that the input of trained manpower in 
the Government, industry, research insti- 
tutions, college and public school class- 
rooms, and the armed forces will be of 
sufficient quality and quantity to meet the 
requirements of the technological revolu- 
tion which we are currently experiencing.” 

One of the important reasons why the 
Russians are pulling ahead of us in sci- 
ence, according to physicist Edward Teller 
who helped to develop the hydrogen bomb, 
“is the fact that they drive their children 
on toward a very solid education, par- 
ticularly a thorough education in science.” 

“Starting from the very lowest grade, 
children are being separated into the more 
talented and industrious and those who 
are the run-of-the-mill,” he reported. 
adding “and the children who do better 
are encouraged to go on. They are being 
graded all the way up and the winners in 
this fierce competition finally become the 
scientists in Russia.” Mentioning that “to 
produce scientists is a long drawn-out 
process,” he acknowledged the Russian 
“children who will become the active sci- 
entists ten years from now are today 
better educated,” saying “therefore the 
tide is clearly and definitely running against 
us. 

Among the contrasts cited in the dis- 
cussion of fundamental differences between 
the purpose of the Russian education sys- 
tem and our own was the fact that in 
America resources are directed toward in- 
dividual well-being, rather than national 
power. 

Our education system is aimed at the 
development of the individual not the 
service of the state as is the case in Russia 
where, as Wernher Von Braun who directs 
the development operations of our Army's 
Ballistic Missile Agency, pointed out the 
“education system is a system which pro- 
duces scientists and engineers that the 
state needs, disregarding very much the 
personal inclination of the individual” in 
their disciplined approach. 

“In Soviet Russia they sift (children) 
out repeatedly in their endeavor to get the 
highest to the top (and) consistently give 
the top performers the best opportunities,” 
he stated, warning that in America “since 
the objective was to give as many people 
as possible a high school and college 
education standards had to be lowered.” 

On the other hand, Representative Jack 
Brooks (D., Texas) maintained that “free- 
dom to inquire and to think and to create 
is a superior climate for education than 
the climate of unnecessary regimentation.” 


Improving American Education 


To win the intellectual contest with the 
Soviet Union, Frederick L. Hovde, Pres- 
ident of Purdue University, counseled that 
our “goal should be to do everything pos- 
sible to improve the quality aspects of 
our American (education) system so that 
none-of our human talent is wasted.” 

Affirming “that the essence of democracy 
in this country is to give every individual 


an opportunity to attain his God-given 
potential,” Morris Meister, principal of 
the Bronx High School of Science in New 
York City, held “you cannot do so if you 
place our able children in a heterogeneous 
group where excellence and _ intelligence 
are dragged down toward mediocrity.” 

L. A. DuBridge, president of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, was an- 
other educator who advised that “we look 
at our (education) system and ask under 
the democratic system are we doing the 
best it is possible to do, to find the best 
brains in our population and to give these 
brains the best possible development and 
make the best possible use of them?” 

Representative Thomas B. Curtis (R., 
Mo.) argued that “objective and intelligent 
self-criticism is a stronger and more per- 
manent incentive . as a stimulus to 
improve our educational system . . . than 
resorting to the fear of Russia.” 

Congresswoman Edith Green (D., Ore.) 
perceived a possible danger in placing too 
much emphasis on what the Russians have 
done in education, contending “I think 
this is not the basis for wise planning, but 
rather what, in the long run, will be best 
for the American way of life.” 

As the debate proceeded on how best 
to strengthen American education for its 
responsibilities in the newly dawned space 
age a common thread running through the 
remarks of legislators and educators alike 
was that whatever steps are taken should 
be carried out in the framework of our 
democratic beliefs and without endangering 
any of our freedoms. 


Preserving Local Control 


Most of the presentations recognized 
that questions involving what should be 
taught and how it should be taught are 
matters that should continue to be de- 
termined by local school districts. It was 
the consensus that whatever federal aid 
measures the Congressional education com- 
mittees might propose to deal with critical 
points of need in the nation’s education 
program should not violate the American 
tradition of decentralization of education 
which leaves the control and administra- 
tion of our schools in the states and the 
localities where they have beer from the 
beginning. 

Several of the Congressional members, 
Representatives George McGovern (D., 
S. Dak.) and Stewart Udall (D., Ariz.) 
among them, inquired whether adopting a 
federal program geared to stimulating such 
special fields as science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages might provide an open- 
ing wedge that could enable the Federal 
Government to put pressure on the admin- 
istration of school programs. 

Cautioning that the proposals drafted 
by the Elliott Subcommittee should “not 
try to establish better curriculums,” Rep- 
resentative Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R., 
N. J.) reminded “that is a field in which 
the Federal Government traditionally has 
said the basic responsibility is local.” 

“We know that our educational system 
is built on administration and control in 
the states, in local communities, and in 
private institutions of learning,” said 
Senator Lister Hill, declaring, “I firmly 
believe it should be that way.” 
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Surveying the School Scene 





SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


There were 51,881 school districts in the 
United States during the school year 1956-57, 
according to statistics released by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. During the same 
year there were also 2521 other public school 
systems in the country, operated under special 
local situations. 

The latest figures represent a reduction in 
school districts of 6465 districts since the 
school year 1951-52. The largest drops in the 
number of districts have taken place in the 
midwestern states of Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, and 
in New York. Appreciable reductions in dis- 
tricts have also taken place in Colorado (29 
per cent), Idaho (43 per cent), Oregon (29 
per cent), Texas (27 per cent), and Kansas 
(20 per cent). 


SEGREGATION IN VIRGINIA 


The state of Virginia has lost a last-ditch 
effort to prevent seven Negro students from 
entering white schools in Arlington county. 

The U. S. Supreme Court refused to consider 
an appeal, which opened the way for enforce- 
ment of an order by U. S. District Judge 
Albert V. Bryan, of Alexandria, that the 
Negroes be admitted to four schools, and 
brings closer a threat that the schools may 
be closed under Virginia’s antisegregation laws. 

Those laws say a school must close if inte- 
gration occurs. If the schools reopen on an 
integrated basis, state funds are to be shut off. 


GORES ELECTED 


Harold B. Gores, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Newton, Mass., has been elected the 
first president of Educational Facilities Labo- 
ratories, Inc., 477 Madison Ave., New York 
City. He will assume his new duties September 
1, 1958. 

Dr. Gores, a New Englander, was educated 
at Bridgewater State Teachers College, and at 
Harvard University, where he received his 
doctorate. He served as superintendent at 
Newton for the past nine years. In recent 
years he has been president of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association and chairman of the 
Fullbright Teacher Exchange Program for the 
northeast region. 


OVERCROWDED CLASSES 


The NEA recently estimated that 300.000 
children of urban districts are attending school 
for less than the usual five-hour day. In the 
1955-56 school year there were 250,000 such 
children. The report was based on a survey of 
6.5 million elementary school children — about 
55 per cent of those enrolled in districts of 
2500 or more population. 

Moreover, the NEA claimed that the prob- 
lem of crowded classes is becoming more acute, 
as now more than half of the nation’s ele- 
mentary school children are attending classes 
of 30 or more. “More than 31,000 new class- 
rooms and teachers would be required right 
now just to level off the larger classes to a 
maximum of 30,” the report reported. Also: 


Are Schools Costly Palaces? 


In an address before the New York State 
Association of School Business Officials, Dr. 
Henry H. Linn, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, cited 
seven solutions to the problem of economy in 
school plant planning and construction (econ- 
omy that results in lower cost with no loss of 
basic service): 


1. The school officials responsible for out- 
lining the educational specifications for the 
proposed plant must study the local com- 
munity, determine the educational program 
needs, and approach the building planning 
process with an appropriate attitude of econ- 
omy. They can scarcely talk economy and at 
the same time think of grandiose or monu- 
mental structures. 


2. The board of education should select an 
architect who has demonstrated ability, com- 
petence, vision, and a desire to consider and 
practice sound economy. Check performance, 
rather than promises. 


3. During the planning process, check and 
recheck the basic space needs for the various 
building areas to avoid either overbuilding or 
underbuilding. Some members of the educa- 
tional staff occasionally are overzealous and 
unrealistic in suggesting space needs for their 
particular areas of interest. 
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4. The time element is extremely important 
Select sites far in advance of needs, if possible, 
when open land is available and reasonably 
cheap. Give the educators adequate time to 
study their program and building requirements 
so that the building may be planned to fit 
the program, rather than to force the program 
to fit the plant. Give the architect adequate 
time to prepare his sketches, plans, and speci- 
fications so that they are complete and detailed 
when contractors pick them up to prepare 
their bids. Give the contractors adequate time 
to prepare their bids so they can do close 
figuring of costs. Allot the successful contrac- 
tors adequate time to erect the structure and, 
furthermore, order the equipment early enough 
so that the suppliers will have adequate time 
to construct, deliver, and install their materials. 

5. Use building materials and types of con- 
struction that result in lower original costs, 
without disproportionate higher costs for sub- 
sequent operating and maintenance of plant. 

6. Use stock items of building component 
parts or equipment rather than special custom 
built items, when feasible, without serious loss 
of service. 

7. Review with special care the plans and 
specifications for the several mechanical trades 
to avoid questionable or unnecessary mechan- 
ical gadgets or service. 








(1) More than 146,000 urban children are in 
elementary school classes of more than 45 
students each, (2) about 540,000 are in classes 
of more than 40, (3) about 2.5 million are in 
classes of more than 35, (4) fewer than 15 
per cent are in classes of 25 or less. 


BIRTH DROP RECORDED 


According to the Population Reference 
Bureau, Inc., the current economic “recession” 
has decreased the birth rate by 7000 during 
the first quarter of 1958 as contrasted with 
the first quarter of last year. The bureau 
stated that the decline, which began in No- 
vember of 1957, is increasing each month from 
the same month a year ago: January, 1958, 
1000; February, 2000; March, 4000. While the 
decline was still classified as too small to es- 
tablish a definite trend, the bureau stated that 
the decline may indicate the postwar baby 
boom is over and that the nation is entering 
a new population phase. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


Commissioner James E. Allen, Jr., of New 
York State Education Department, has rec- 
ommended a modification of the new certifica- 
tion standards for secondary teachers of ac- 
ademic subjects. 

Dr. Allen suggests holding in abeyance that 
part of the regulations for permanent certifica- 
tion which calls for an increase in the present 
requirement of professional education courses 
from 18 to 24 semester hours. 

Dr. Allen proposed that after the student 
has completed a minimum of 18 hours’ pro- 
fessional education courses, he be free to elect 
either six additional hours in this area or 6 
hours in advanced study in the field in which 
he will teach. The recommendations have been 
approved by the Board of Regents 


PARKER APPOINTED 


Clyde Parker has been 
elected assistant super- 
intendent for personnel 
and public relations by 
the Oak Park, Ill., ele- 
mentary school board of 
education. Vice-president 
of the AASA during 
1956, Dr. Parker was 
superintendent of schools 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
from 1946. 


ANOTHER FEDERAL AID BILL 


The Council of Chief State School Officers 
is promoting the passing of House Bill 12279 
for federal aid to education, which has re- 
ceived almost unanimous approval of the 
heads of state school systems. The Council 
is now soliciting support from local educa- 
tional leaders. 

The Bill would provide an annual appro- 
priation of $500,000,000, to be used for 
teachers’ salaries, school facilities, and equip- 
ment. The funds would be distributed to the 
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states, on the basis of school-age population, 
through the state departments, for use by 
public elementary and secondary schools. The 
Federal Government would have no control of 
the funds, except for determining the rela- 
tions of the state’s school-age population to 
the total school-age population of all the 
states. 

Under the Bill, the term “school facilities” 
is intended to embrace classrooms and re- 
lated facilities, including initial equipment, 
machinery, and facilities necessary for school 
purposes. The term “equipment” is intended 
to include such articles as furniture, furnish- 
ings, machinery, laboratory apparatus, and 
school library books — all items which are not 
an integral part of the building service. The 
term “school-age population” is to include all 
children between the ages of 5 and 17, in- 
clusive. 

The proponents of the Bill believe that it 
deserves special attention because of its ex- 
treme simplicity and the safeguards it pro- 
vides for state control of public schools with- 
out federal interference. 
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HANSEN ELECTED 


Dr. Carl F. Hansen, temporary superin- 
tendent of schools in Washington, D. C., since 
March 3, was named to this office on a 
permanent basis on May 21. He succeeds the 
retired Hobart M. Corning. 


COURT RULES ON INFORMANTS 

The Appellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court has upheld the State 
Education Commissioner’s policy against re- 
quiring teachers to inform on colleagues they 
had known as Communists. 

The Court ruled ‘unanimously against the 
New York City board of education, which had 
contended that it should be permitted to dis- 
charge teachers who refused to identify others 
they knew as Communists. 

The case involved one principal, three teach- 
ers, and a teacher-clerk, all admitted former 
Communists, 


BEACH APPOINTED 

The U. S. Office of Education recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Fred F. Beach as 
director of the school administration branch, 
succeeding E. Glenn Featherston who is now 
assistant commissioner for state and local 
school systems. Dr. Beach has been with the 
Office of Education since 1945. 


ALEXANDER TO ADDRESS ASBO 


Dr. William H. Alexander, pastor of the 
First Christian Church of Oklahoma City, will 
deliver the convention address during ‘the first 
general session Monday morning, October 6, 
1958, at the 44th Annual Convention and 
Exhibit of the Association of School Business 
Officials of the United States and Canada, to 
be held in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, New York City. He is one of the 
Southwest’s best known ministers and a lec- 
turer for General Motors. 


GIFTED CHILD WORKSHOP 


The University of Chicago announces its 
second Workshop on Education of the Gifted 
Child, to be held July 7-July 25, on the 
campus. Professors Philip W. Jackson of the 
University of Chicago and Robert DeHaan of 
Hope College, Holland, Mich., are codirectors 
of the workshop, which is offered to teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators who are ac- 
tively engaged in programs for the gifted or are 
planning the introduction of such programs. 
Additional information may be obtained by 
writing to Professor Philip W. Jackson, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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“STILL LOOK LIKE NEW!” 


OF DURHAM FOLDING CHAIRS 


Giving complete satisfaction, Durham 
chairs do double duty in this “Cafe- 
torium.”” From Madeira Beach Elemen- 
tary School, St. Petersburg, Principal 
Robert L. Moore writes: ““We like Dur- 
HAM folding chairs . . . they are easily, 
quickly placed in position or stored in 
limited space. Our custodian finds them 
easy to handle . . . they do not mar the 
floor tile in any way. They get more 
than average use. But, today, they still 
look like new... very comfortable, too.” 
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Durham folding chairs will please you too, from 
the standpoints of initial cost, handling, mainte- 


nance and service. Write today for complete 


catalog of tubular and channel steel frames, all- 
metal and upholstered styles, for adults and 


children. Also folding tables, chair-ladders, steel 
shelf units. Be sure of the best—buy DURHAM. 
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¢ A complete choice of models 
and sizes for every classroom need. 


* Complete selection 

of modern metal colors 
with desk top 

surfaces in beautiful, 
maple-grained plastic. 


* Design based on an experience 
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information 
write for 


Catalog 58 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS ¢ ILLINOIS 








News of Products for the Schools 





ANNOUNCES NEW THINLITE GLASS CURTAIN WALL 


A revolutionary new curtain wall system 
that provides controlled daylight, as well as 
all the structural members and units needed 
to enclose a building, has been announced by 
Owens-Illinois of Toledo, Ohio. 

The “Thinlite” curtain wall system is a 
“complete enclosure element with both ex- 
terior and interior finish, insulation, structural 
independence, and a means of attachment to 
the building,” according to E. P. Lockhart, 
vice-president of the firm’s Industrial Mate- 
rials division. “It provides for controlled 
daylight and allows the architect complete 
freedom to express his own individuality of 
design. When its elements are put in place, 
the wall is completely finished, both inside 
and out.” 

Drawing upon 20 years of research in the 
field of prismatic glass block, Owens-Illinois 
developed a thin, lightweight, daylight-con- 
trolling glass unit for use in a prefabricated 
curtain wall system. This glass unit, now a 
basic part of the Thinlite system, is hollow, 
two inches thin, and 12 inches square. Light- 
weight, it incorporates the same successful 
solar-selecting principles as other daylight 
control products. 

Thinlite glass units are assembled in panels 
at the factory with the aid of a new, quick- 
setting cement. Designed for either a four- 
foot or a five-foot horizontal module, the 
standard panels are two feet high and either 
four or five feet wide. They have perimeters 
of extruded aluminum which interlock for 
easy and quick installation. The workman 
needs only one tool, a screw driver, to install 
the panels. 

Currently, the basic daylight panels are 
available in three colors: a white for day- 
light use, a blue-green for severe sunlight 
exposures, and a yellow for nonsun exposures. 


Moreover, to offer the architect a means of 
design expression, the basic panels are supple- 
mented with colorful Thinlite ceramic-face 
glass panels, vision panels, decorative glass 
unit panels, and porcelain and other special 
type panels. The window panels, either fixed 
or projected, carry the same perimeter and 
are interchangeable with any other panel. 
Panels are erected in vertical stacks and are 
bolted to vertical extruded structural struts, 
spaced four or five feet on centers. Included 
with the panels is a complete line of alumi- 
num parts, such as sill, jamb, head members, 
and connectors. The struts, which can be in- 
stalled either on the inside or the outside of 
the wall, are isolated from the wall itself by 
sponge Neoprene gaskets — eliminating prob- 
lems usually present in curtain wall systems. 
The gasketing system on the panels is so 


(Continued on next page) 
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| Farmington, Mich., Junior High School, 
| designed by Smith, Tarapata and 


MacMahon, uses 5000 sq. ft. of Thin- 
lite curtain wall. The interlocking, 2 
by 4 ft. panels are only 2 in. wide. 
Weighing only 90 pounds, panels are 
easily handled by two men and in- 
stalled with a screw driver. Quick 
assembly of exterior walls is ideal 
for winter construction. The view of 
unfinished interior (right) shows how 


_ the wall controls light. The glass unit 
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with its l-inch air space has an in- 


| sulating value equal to double glazing. 
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complete that the only calking job necessary 
is around the perimeter of the entire opening. 

School boards, administrators, and archi- 
tects will be pleased by the speed of erection 
made possible by the Thinlite system. Since 
the members are predrilled, layout work on 
the job is held to a minimum. The two-by- 
four feet panels weigh approximately 90 
pounds, permitting just two workers to handle 
the units easily. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 090) 


PLAN-N-PRINT KIT 


Here is a new planning device, a kit that 
makes floor plans and layouts of rooms, offices, 
kitchens, etc., for use in any school, hospital, 
or institution. The kit contains magnetic tem- 
plates of furniture and equipment, scaled to 
size; sensitized graph paper; and a carrying- 





Duplicates Floorplans 


case printing unit. The templates are arranged 
on the paper. Then the entire layout is ex- 
posed to electric lamps in the case; within a 
few minutes duplicate copies of the floor plans 
and arrangements can be had for planning and 
redesigning sessions. For more information 
send for brochure from Templan, Inc., In- 
dianapolis 20, Ind. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 091) 


HOMEMADE SLIDES 

A new idea for visual instruction has been 
introduced by the Charles Beseler Co., East 
Orange, N. J. Slides can now be made while 
lecturing and used immediately. The provided 


Slides Made In Classroom 


vinyl sheets are cut to the desired size, colored 
or written upon, and sprayed. In only a mo- 
ment’s time, the spray is dry, and the slide 
is made permanent and ready for projection. 
The kit, called the Clear-A-Slide Kit, includes 
the spray can, layout pads with grid lines, 
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12 pencils in assorted colors, eraser, lint brush, 
25 vinyl sheets, and the container. The fully 
equipped kit is available in four sizes from 
3% by 4 in. to 10 by 10 in. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 092) 


COOLER UNIT FOR FOUNTAINS 


An extremely compact refrigeration unit has 
been developed by the Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, Ohio, manufacturers of drinking foun- 
tains and coolers. Where space-saving is a 
factor, the unit can be placed in a wall 
recess, under counters, on shelves or in a cup- 
board, and connected to any of the firm’s 
drinking fountains at a remote location. Unit 
comes in three sizes. Send for descriptive 
literature. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 093) 


AUTOMATIC HEAT REGULATOR 


A new low-cost regulator, called the Illinois 
Night Control, checks off-hour temperatures 
in buildings that use motor-driven fan heaters. 
It can be used with heating and air-condition- 
ing systems. The unit is a compact pre-wired 
package that eliminates on-the-job wiring. 
The control will shut off fan motors either 
singly or in groups; the heating unit will then 
continue its tempering effect. When the tem- 
perature drops below the desired level, the 
control restarts the fan and allows it to 
operate until the proper temperature is again 
reached. Included in the cabinet is an auto- 
matic time clock which can be dialed to a 
one or seven day program, a low-limit ther- 
mostat, magnetic contractor, and a manual 
selector switch. For more information, write 
to the manufacturer, Illinois Engineering Co., 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 094) 





SCAFFOLD ON WHEELS 


This Up-Right aluminum scaffold-on-wheels, 
manufactured by Up-Right Scaffolds, Berkeley 
10, Calif., permitted three men to refinish 





Speedy Painting 


2000 square feet of auditorium space in only 
four hours. Painting around basketball back- 
board braces was faster as the tower was rolled 
around obstructions and the men could work 
at their most convenient platform heights. 
The 20-foot scaffold is stored in folded sec- 
tions and can be quickly assembled. 


(For Further Details Circe Index Code 095) 


(Concluded on page 42) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 





ONE MOWER... for all mowing jobs! 


No danger of flying sticks, stones or other debris. Ideal 
for mowing areas where children are present—such as 


It’s 


parks, parkways, playgrounds . . 


. and even vacant lots, 


It costs no more to buy the best! The unique MOTT 

















SAFE! 


VERSATILE! 





Sold and serviced by your local 
dealer—See him today or write 
for literature. 


Cc. W. MOTT °« 
Brookfield, Illinois 






4018 Eberly Ave. 


“Hammer Knife" mower, rugged and simple in design, 
gives years of useful, trouble-free service. This means 
economy for you! First cost economy . . . maintenance 
economy . . 


- and operating economy! 


MOTT mowers are available in 18” 
and 24” (walk-behind); 4, 5 and 6 
ft. (tractor mounted) and self-pow- 
ered gangs to 19 ft. 


MOWERS 


News of Products... 


(Concluded from page 41) 


CONCRETE BLOCK PATTERNS 


A new concept in exposed masonry con- 
struction is Shadowal block developed by the 
National Concrete Masonry Association. The 
pattern of the block is built into its sur- 
face. When laid together in a wall, the blocks 
can form a number of attractive designs, giv- 
ing a dramatic three-dimensional effect. A 
%-in. angled recess is cut into the face of a 








Add Texture to Walls 


modular 8 by 8 by 16-in. block. As the light 
falls on the indented area, it casts an inter- 
esting shadow that adds texture to the wall 
surface. In addition to the hexagonal and 
triangular patterns pictured, the blocks can be 
combined to form a diamond or waffle weave; 
diamond-octagon; wheatstacks or inverted 
diamond pattern; hexagram or Star of David 


designs. Available from NCMA members 
throughout the country, the Shadowal block 
offers decorative walls at little extra cost. The 
blocks are durable, firesafe, sound absorbent, 
and require little maintenance. If desired, 
they can be coated with transparent water- 
proofing or painted in a variety of colors. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 096) 
NONSLIP FLOOR WAX 


Poly-Kote is a new slip-resistant floor wax 
which has a higher frictional coefficient when 
the floor is wet than when it is dry, according 
to the manufacturer. The new wax resists 
water spotting, can be maintained by buffing, 
and can be patched and blended without un- 
sightly build-up. For more details, write to 
the manufacturer, Hillyard Chemical Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 097) 


NEW VARNISH ON GYM SEATS 


A new and tougher wood finish designed 
for use on gym seats has been announced by 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
The finish consists of two mechanically ap- 
plied coats of alkyd melamine varnish. The 
prime coat is warm air-dried in specially 
built ovens, and after sanding, a second coat 
of varnish is applied. When dry, the wood 
is completely free of bubbles and other blem- 
ishes. According to Medart, the new lacquer 
will not chip or check; resists abuse from 
walking and jumping; will not accumulate 
dirt and dust; and upkeep is easy and inex- 
pensive. For more information write for 
the manufacturer’s catalog on Medart Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 098) 


Newest on the classroom scene! 


UADRALINE 


by american desk 


A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 


notice a marked improvement in working conditions 
with a unit like the “Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 
Chair. A counterpart of adult working facilities, it's 
generous with work space — economical with space 
requirements! A rugged, well-balanced unit... easily 
adapted to changing class needs. Permits grouping, 
side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


american desk manufacturing co. 


temple, texas 
P 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Care and use of boiler tubes is explained and 
diagramed in a booklet issued recently by the 
Builer Tube Company of America, McKees, 
Pa. Write for a free copy of “Boiler Tubes.” 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 099) 


A new bulletin describes the 400-series of high- 
speed electric dumb-waiters made by Energy 
Elevator Co. Philadelphia. The four-page 
folder includes complete specifications for ar- 
chitects and planners of schools and univer- 
sities, and other many-storied buildings. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0100) 


Clarin Mfg. Co., Chicago 44, is offering a free 
folder on “How to Provide Lower Cost School 
Seating.” The folder describes the adaptability 
and easy handling of folding chairs in school 
multipurpose areas. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0101) 


“Safety Code for Inspection, Maintenance and 
Protection of Fixed Foam Systems” is avail- 
able without cost from Fire Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The 
six-page brochure outlines the care of chemi- 
cal, indoor and outdoor foam systems. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0102) 


"A Question of Value and Your Community 
Dollars,” is a colorful bulletin published by 
the American Institute of Timber Construc- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The 16-page brochure 
is a nontechnical presentation of new sci- 
entific uses of wood as an engineering ma- 
terial in the construction of modern schools. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 0103) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


COLOR PROCESS 


HALF TONES 


Ae ecu laengraving co. 


AND ART STUDIO. 


818 W. WINNEBA 


MILWAUKEE 
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The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free information, catalogs, 
and product literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products 
section. Merely encircle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, 
clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 


Code 
No. 


70 


American Desk Mfg. 
School furniture. 


Arlington Seating Co.. 40 
School furniture. 


Claridge Products & 
Equipment, Inc 
Chalkboard and cork 


bulletins. Use coupon 
page 7. 


Delta — Rockwell Power 
Tool Division 


Power tools. 


Durham Mfg. Corp..... 39 
Folding Chairs. 


Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. .......... 35 
Tires. 
Guth Co., Edwin F. 

2nd cover 
School lighting. 
Maple Flooring Mfgrs. 
Northern hard maple. 


Medart Products, Inc. 


Gym seats. 





Mississippi Glass Co. 


Rolled, figured & wired 
glass. 


Mott Company, C. W... 41 
Hammer knife mowers. 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J..3 & 4 


Heating and ventilating 
systems. 


Premier Engraving Co.. 42 


Engravers. 


Safway Steel Products, 
MS eee 3rd cover 


Telescoping gym seats. 


Sloan Valve 


Flush valves. 
Southeastern Metals 


School furniture. 


Southern California 
Plastering Institute.... 37 


Genuine Lath and 
Plaster. 


Taylor Company, 
Halsey W............ 39 
Water coolers. Write 

for catalog. 


USE THESE CARDS } 


These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
readers in requesting information on products, services, bookets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send me free information, 


catalogs or product literature as mentioned in this isve of the JOURNAL. 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





Also information on 
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USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are postpaid for your con- 
venience in requesting product information, 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and 
firms listed in this issue. 
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NEW PRODUCTS FOR THE | 097 Hillyard Chemical Co.. 


SCHOOLS Floor Wax 


090 Owens-Illinois: 
Kimble Glass Fred Medart Products, 
Curtain Wall System GS > sc sens 2 es 42 

Varnish for Gym Seats 

Templan, Inc 


Layout Kit Boiler Tube Company 
of America 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


This 18-row installation telescopes easily and accurately 


..-assure quick, easy changes 


for every gym seating event 


YOUR GYM SEAT SET-UP may be changed several times 
daily for varied gymnasium events. With frequent 
opening and closing, easy operation of seats is vital to 
keep your handling time and costs low. 


Safway seats roll smoothly—minimize friction—re- 


* = 
mat 


FRICTION MINIMIZED BY ROLLERS; 
RIGIDITY INSURES STRAIGHT TRACKING 


(LEFT) Rollers eliminate metal-to-metal friction at contact 
points. Top arrows show horizontal rollers in channel under 
foot boards; bottom arrows show vertical rollers between 
wheel assemblies. 


(RIGHT) Standard 16-ft. section, showing vertical and hori- 
zontal bracing. Rigid structure keeps rows always parallel 
to insure straight, in-line tracking as rows telescope in or out. 


duce effort. Complete 16-ft. sections move straight in 
and out, without binding or cocking. The simple tele- 
scoping designeliminates jointed levers and crossarms. 
Advanced Safway engineering also gives you these 
important advantages: 
STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—8 steel columns under every 
row; uniform load distribution through vertical and 
horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking devices, 
SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN—Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 
NO POWER EQUIPMENT NEEDED—With binding eliminated 


and friction minimized, there is no need for costly 
power equipment. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE — Seat and foot 
boards have a rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Let us help you plan! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 167. 


SF WA: 
"STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. __ 
OLSS | 4 ) St., Milwaukee Wis. — | 
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coolite 


glass... 


architect’s choice for better 











Architect: Harstern, Louls and Henry, A. 1. A.; Louisville, Ky. 





Glazing: Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., Louisville, Ky. 





Mississippi maintains an experimental 
school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take 
advantage of the company’s wide 
experience. It’s technicians are 

ready to help you with every 
daylighting problem. 


A\ Write today for 
\ free catalog. 
Address Dept. 14. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 





Softened Illumination Diffused Deep Into Interiors 
Helps Make Classrooms Bright Without Discomfort 


Classrooms in the Goldsmith Lane School are bright with Coolite- 
conditioned daylight by architect's studied specifications. Luxlite Coolite, 
heat absorbing and glare reducing glass by Mississippi, was installed 

in the upper three rows of sash to flood interiors with softened, 
eye-easy, natural illumination without discomfort of solar heat or harmful 
glare. Rooms seem larger and friendlier. The entire atmosphere of the 
classrooms is more conducive to study. Students see better, feel better, 
work better, under Coolite-conditioned daylighting. 


These are among the carefully considered reasons that motivate many 
architects to specify Coolite for their outstanding schools, as well as 

in their other designs. And these are good reasons why you, too, 
should specify Coolite when you build or remodel your schools. 


MISSISSIPPI 


“GLASS CcCcOMPAN Y 


88 Angelica St. e¢ St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 








